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New and Distinctive 
Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMONWEALTH 
By George H. Locke 


Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting history— 
in the epoch-making speeches of statesmen. He has selected 
eighteen outstanding orations, each of these bearing on some 
phase of Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interesting way 
of Canadian political growth. The speech of each statesman 
is prefaced by a characteristic biographic sketch from Mr. 
Locke’s own pen. Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add 
character. A better-than-usual book in typography and 
binding. Price, $2.50. 


PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Canada. 
These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide”’ of Toronto Saturday 
Night, have a clever, piquant tone which assures their 
acceptance. While they are mainly about books and authors 
they cover various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book is striking 
in binding and finish. Price, $3.00 
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GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 





which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 
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HETHER it was fully premeditated or not, 
Mr. Baldwin’s stumbling declaration of protec- 
tionist faith at Plymouth a fortnight ago has served 
definitely to resurrect Tariff Reform as the principal 
issue in British politics and apparently as the im- 
mediate policy of the Tory party. Elaborated in 
subsequent speeches, the argument is, as one would 
have expected, addressed largely to labour. Unem- 
ployment, it runs, is the result of industrial stagna- 
tion, due, in its turn, to the lower manufacturing 
costs of continental countries which permit them to 
undersell English products in the world market and 
to dump in the home market. Protect British 
industry from this unfair competition by closing the 
home market, and not only will the tall chimneys 
smoke once more, but all will be well with labour. 
Whether, on the strength of this promise, the British 
workingman is to be asked to pay more for his food 
as well as for his other necessaries is not yet clear. 
At the moment, it is said not; but it must be re- 
membered that unless food taxes are included in the 
general scheme it will be impossible effectually to 
combine Protection with the more alluring project 
of Imperial Preference with its paraphernalia of 
markets reserved for the Empire, and (what is not so 
often stressed) narrowed to the Empire. 


IVEN a secure and prosperous Europe such as 
existed twenty years ago, this plausible creed 
would be relatively innocuous except to the great 
body of consumers and carriers in Britain herself. 
To the England and the Europe of 1923 it is, however, 
at once a portent and a menace. For it is not to 
continental competition, but to the almost total 
extinction of the great continental markets, through 
the ruin of their purchasing power, that nearly all the 
leading economists and many of the great industrial- 
ists ascribe, in the main, the present condition of 
England. Close the English market to what is left 
of European industry and you cut down by that much 
the chances of restoring Europe to her former position 
as England’s greatest and most convenient purchaser. 
The remedy for British depression should consist, 
therefore, not in destroying the feeble competitor of 


ee 





today, but in reviving him again in his character of 
yesterday—the best customer of British industry. 


HE one other remedy of importance that receives 
any measure of support from the body of 
trained economists and industrials (the remedy that 
consists in careful credit expansion as opposed to the 
existing policy of rigorous deflation and restriction) 
has been undergoing a process of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation during the past month as a result 
of the campaign of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries for indiscriminate inflation. Whatever there 
is to be said for inflation as a simple form of capital 
levy which, through falling upon the security holding 
class, actually encourages productive industry, it 
must not be forgotten that, as a form of repudiation, 
it affects the foreign holders of a country’s securities 
just as severely as its own nationals. It follows there- 
fore that a policy of deliberate inflation adopted by 
England at the present time would not only bring 
serious reactions upon her barely restored inter- 
national credit, but would also in all probability 
cause some cooling in the warmth of American 
friendliness. 


O doubt it was considerations such as these, com- 
bined with the City’s disinclination to sacrifice 

the hard-won prestige of the pound sterling, that 
determined Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet to declare against 
the experiment of inflation. In the meantime, more- 
over, the demands of Australia and New Zealand for 
Imperial Preference had created a situation that 
probably played a considerable part in assisting the 
Government to a final acceptance of Protection as 
the supreme panacea. At any rate the political value 
of Protection to a Tory Government without a policy 
could no longer be ignored. To the Diehards and 
their rentier and landowning supporters, it has always 
been an article of faith. To the industrialists it can 
be presented as a second best to the abandoned policy 
of restoring Europe (for if they are not to regain their 
old markets, they may as well have the home market 
with the possibility of the Dominions). It remains 
to convince labour of the efficacy of the panacea, and, 
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with labour, the powerful class engaged in inter- 
national carrying and exchange. Upon the Govern- 
ment’s success in doing this the new Tariff Reform 
campaign will turn. 


HAT other elements in political England have 
not given up the struggle to secure a resettle- 
ment of Europe, and indeed that that policy still 
lurks in the background of the Government’s own 
mind is evidenced by the events that followed General 
Smuts’ speech and Mr. Lloyd George’s intervention 
in the United States. The announcement of a new 
conference to settle reparations with the assistance of 
Washington was hailed with a hope which it has taken 
a week of speeches and notes by M. Poincaré to 
dissipate. At the moment of writing the prospect 
looks unpromising. Even should terms of reference 
be settled, they would leave the conference almost 
useless except as an engine for stirring public opinion. 
While, should the negotiations break down com- 
pletely under the French reservations, it is unlikely 
that the United States Government would yet be 
found ready to participate in a conference that was 
boycotted by France; and, without American en- 
couragement, the British Government would find it 
next to impossible in the new situation that it has 
created to take up again energetically the policy 
whose thread it allowed to be severed so mysteriously 
in September. 


T looks, in fact, as if, conference or no conference, 
the two Governments will not be able to move fast 
enough to prevent the culmination of the French 
victory. With each passing week France comes 
closer to acquiring the unavowed claims which were 
denied her at Versailles. Today she seems to be on 
the point of securing what will be virtually a per- 
manent frontier on the Rhine, and it is difficult to see 
what difference will be made by the British refusal 
to recognize the Separatists. To-morrow an agree- 
ment with the Ruhr magnates may make her the 
mistress of the greater part of Europe’s metallurgical 
resources, and incidentally destroy the eight hour day 
which is the one solid remnant of the German revolu- 
tion. A week may see her marching further into a 
completely dismembered Reich. France’s attitude 
since the surrender in the Ruhr can no longer leave 
any room for doubt that these are her real objects. 
Meanwhile out of her own deficits and borrowings she 
scrapes together timely loans for the military satellites 
who are to share her hour of triumph—an attached 
condition in each case requiring the money to be 
spent in enriching the French armament makers in 
Central Europe. It is no wonder that the British 
Government, even though it looks forward to isolation 
and not to a new balance of power, should have, for 
a second time within the year, doubled the Air 
Estimates. There is significance, too, in the report 





that Russia is concentrating troops on her western 
frontier. Such are the forces that a policy like 
France’s must sooner or later unleash. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S visit to Canada was of 
the nature of a triumphal procession. A 
prophet with small honour before his own electorate 
he glided through the streets of our Canadian cities 
with the pomp and ceremony of a second Caesar. 
The stage was admirably set. He had an excellent 
press service, and his coming amongst us coincided 
with the threatened disruption of Germany as the 
culmination of a war and a peace in which he had a 
great part. But with the stars so conspiring in his 
favour, we failed to be impressed with the message of 
the triumphator. All this talk about Canada’s part in 
the war and about our generous assistance to the 
Empire, when in fact we were fighting for ourse!ves 
and the world quite as much as for the Empire, 
seemed hopelessly trite and out-of-date. Mr. George 
seemed quite unable to escape from the atmosphere 
of war and the menace of war. We recall how it was 
said of Brasidas and Cleon that both desired war, 
the one because through war he had gained honour 
and distinction and the other because in peace his 
lies and his knavery were the more easily detected. 
Certain it is that war both discloses unexpected 
virtues and covers in oblivion a multitude of sins. 
However we may interpret the varied career of Mr. 
George in peace and war, it would seem that he him- 
self wished that we should think of ourselves and 
himself during his Canadian trip in terms of war. 
The glorious days of Limehouse and the curbing of 
the Lords must needs yield place to those of more 
guns and the joint command. Even the hanging of 
the Kaiser to make a British election, and the con- 
cessions of Versailles to add to the victories of Clemen- 
ceau, are passed over in silence as the mere back-wash 
of a great war in which the Empire was saved, or as 
mere incidents on the road to another and greater 
catastrophe. The task of ridding the world of war 
penury and leavening it with good-will apparently 
must be left to others whose hearts the war psychology 
has branded less deeply. 


AANADIANS who have a national point of view 
cannot fail to be concerned with a certain 
tendency which is developing rapidly among manu- 
facturers. Within the past month two large Canadian 
concerns, the Canadian General Electric Company 
and the Goldie-McCullough Company have been 
reorganized as admitted annexes of larger American 
companies. The already long list of companies doing 
business in Canada and paying dividends in the 
United States is thus increased. We may well pause 
and ask ourselves whether, after all, this business 
expansion is a matter for congratulation. It is the 


result of a desire to avoid the Canadian tariff wall. 
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as well as to secure the advantage of British pre- 
ference. If it has the effect of building or maintaining 
factories whose main business is the assembling of 
parts manufactured in the United States, and whose 
profits go partly to Canadian workmen but mainly 
to American investors and such Canadians as they 
associate with themselves for the purpose of manipu- 
lating the tariff, that is to say if the industries are hot- 
house in character and chiefly concerned in exuding 
a yearly tribute across the border, we doubt if they 
are any improvement on the handy foundries and 
work-shops which a generation ago did service in our 
villages and towns. At any rate, they are a poor 
fruit of the National Policy, invented by the Con- 
servatives and fostered by Mr. King. 


HERE was a wholly unjustifiable run in Toronto 
on one of the chartered banks recently, and a 
number of our prominent bankers are attributing it 
to the Bolshevists. They may or may not be correct 
in their statement, but they are ludicrous in their 
ignorance of crowd psychology. That run would 
have taken place had there been not a single Bol- 
shevist between the Rocky Mountains and the Urals. 
Given the suspicion aroused by the hushing up of the 
causes of the demise of the Merchants Bank, the reduc- 
tion in the reserves of two others, the widespread losses 
caused to small depositors by the failure of the Home 
Bank, and the somewhat hectic comments upon this 
event of two at least of the Toronto dailies, and it 
needed no Bolshevists to start a run or to continue it. 
Some of our bank managers should really take from 
the Bankers’ Educational Association a course in the 
meaning of words. No spectacle is so pitiful as that 
of a financier in a panic. If some of us became too 
fond of calling ‘wolf, wolf’, and of dubbing any one 
who starts anything a Bolshevist we shall only have 
ourselves to blame for the lack of public confidence, 
if really revolutionary schemes are put forward. 


R. DUNNING, Saskatchewan’s farmer premier, 

is to be congratulated on his success in the 
recent by-election in Milestone. The agrarian move- 
ment in Saskatchewan has followed a course some- 
what different to that of other provinces. In business, 
it refused to join with the United Grain Growers of 
Manitoba and Alberta and maintained its own 
co-operative organization, while in provincial politics 
it has been content with the substance of power and 
careless of the name. Mr. Dunning was the provincial 
leader of the farmers’ movement before he became 
premier, replacing Mr. Martin when rural sentiment 
became too strong to tolerate a lawyer as first citizen. 
He surrounded himself with a cabinet of farmers or 
men favourable to the farmers’ cause. The govern- 
ment is Liberal in name but agrarian in outlook as 
befits a province overwhelmingly agricultural. This 
situation has not been regarded as satisfactory by 





certain class-conscious farmers, who have the moral 
support, it is suspected, of any Conservatives there 
are lurking in a province where Conservatives are 
about as happy as icicles in Sahara. In the by- 
election in Limehouse caused by the death of a 
Liberal member, a Progressive was put up to oppose 
the government candidate. During the campaign 
Mr. Dunning stated that he would regard an adverse 
verdict as a vote of want of confidence. Evidently he 
had little need for concern; his candidate was re- 
turned by a substantial majority. Most Saskat- 
chewan farmers appear to believe that their efforts 
should be concentrated on the fortress of privilege 
at Ottawa, and it may well be that they are wiser in 
their day and generation than their more impetuous 
brethren in three other provinces. 


HE by-election in North Winnipeg has been 
described by the Toronto Globe as an evidence 
that ‘in urban Canada at least there is a tendency 
to revert to the old parties’. It is quite possible that 
such a tendency exists, but we submit that the results 
in North Winnipeg do not show it. The real ex- 
planation of Mr. McMurray’s success lies in the 
timely fusion of the Liberal and the Conservative 
forces. The figures make this clear. In 1921 Mr. 
McMurray polled 3,809 votes and Mr. Blake, the 
Conservative, 3,045 votes, or 6,854 votes in all. 
Mr. Russell, of strike fame, running as a Socialist- 
Labour candidate, polled 3,094 votes, and another 
Labour candidate polled 565 votes, a total of 3,659 
votes. In the present by-election Mr. McMurray 
had 5,649 votes or 1,205 votes less than the combined 
party vote in 1921; while Mr. Heaps, the Labour 
candidate, had 2,843 votes, and another Labour 
candidate 37 votes, or 2,880 in all, or 779 votes less 
than the Labour vote in 1921. It is evident that the 
proportion between the votes recorded by the old 
parties and that of Labour was practically identical 
in the two elections, and this in spite of the great 
advantage which a government traditionally enjoys 
in Canadian by-elections. In fact the weakened 
influence of Labour is much less evident in North 
Winnipeg than the breaking down of the narrow wall 
which separates Liberal from Conservative. 


Gomes few months ago one Bernard Markson was 
arrested in Peterborough on the charge of 
spreading news false and harmful to the good business 
men of that city. After two weeks in jail he was 
released to appear at the fall assizes. Arraigned before 
Mr. Justice Kelly he admitted at least partial re- 
sponsibility for the article in question which appeared 
in a Toronto publication known as The Worker, and 
described the employers of the factories of Peter- 
borough as unjust and rapacious slave-drivers. 
Several of the leading citizens of the place took the 
stand, revealing the inaccuracy of the statements of 
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the article and claiming that they had been damaged 
in their business by its circulation. Markson was 
condemned by a jury whose recommendation to 
mercy prevailed to secure him a two months’ term. 
We must commend this zeal on behalf of the truth. 
It should help to curb a growing and pernicious evil 
which threatens to sap the public and private life of 
Canada. We very much doubt whether a sufficient 
number of people read The Worker to make the 
effects of Markson’s misrepresentation a _ serious 
matter for the substantial business men of Peter- 
borough. But this does not matter; the thing is 
that a falsehood publicly uttered has been nailed. 
We would suggest, however, that, next time, the Sir 
Galahad’s of Peterborough break a lance with a 
worthier foe. We know of one or two journals, with 
more readers in a day than The Worker has in a 
month, which seldom tell the truth. Even the best 
of our papers, in their zeal to get readers and adver- 
tisers, continually publish the false and suppress the 
true. The very day, for example, of Markson’s 
death to the world, we noticed a photograph of Sir 
William Mulock in a Toronto daily with the legend 
that he was likely to be chosen Chancellor of the 
University of Toronto that night. The thing was 
false and without doubt harmful to Sir William’s 
prospects, whether designedly or not. But the editor 
of this newspaper escaped the cells where, in even 
justice by reason of his daily walk, he should languish 
with Markson and a legion of others who prefer the 
sensational and the partisan to the fair and the true. 


O more suitable appointment could have been 
made than that of Sir Edmund Walker to 
succeed the late Sir William Meredith as Chancellor 
of Ontario’s provincial university. The occupant of 
such a position must be above all things a well- 
known and dignified figure, who will symbolize to the 
province the dignity and the public spirit of the 
university. There is no more representative Can- 
adian than this banker-statesman who has long been 
a patron of art and of letters, and a leader in every 
branch of civic improvement. But though to be a 
good figure-head is of the essence of the office, Sir 
Edmund Walker has already shown himself to have, 
as well, clear-cut and enlightened views on education. 
As Chairman of the Board of Governors he has held 
the scales fair between faculties; he has promoted 
research without neglecting the just claims of the 
undergraduate; he has a high regard for academic 
freedom, and a vision rising far above the mere 
desire for efficiency which is spreading a blight over 
so much of North American education. His appoint- 
ment will have the approval of the very wide and 
varied constituency which the University of Toronto 
represents. 





On Parliament Hill 


A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: The Im. 

perial Conference of 1923 seems doomed to peter out to 
an uninteresting and unprofitable end about November 21, when 
Mr. King will set sail for home; and its crop will be rated as thin 
as the harvest of Southern Manitoba this year. Mr. Bruce of 
Australia had one crowded hour of glorious publicity, when he 
propounded vast trading projects of a highly socialistic character 
and then subsided into obscurity; Mr. King uttered the con- 
ventional sentimentalities with creditable technique, and played 
for safety from an aftermath of domestic trouble; Mr. Massey 
has too modest a realm to be seriously influential; and it has 
been left to General Smuts, who towers above all his co-delegates 
in political insight and intellectual force, to make the one really 
serious contribution proffered by overseas statesmanship. The 
British Ministers were obviously preoccupied with their own 
troubles, and their efforts to get some easement from them by 
the grace of the Dominions met with little headway. 

* * * 

The chief fruit of the Conference, however, may be the 
renascence of the fiscal controversy which convulsed Britain in 
the years 1903-1912, but, as the matter has not proceeded beyond 
the kiteflying stage, prophecies on the ultimate result of what 
must be a bitter contest would be futile. If Mr. Baldwin is 
victorious, he will emerge, not as the leader of the old Con- 
servative Party, which will be cleft in twain, but as the chieftain 
of a new Protectionist - Nationalist organization, strongly 
flavoured by Labour elements, such as Mr. W. M. Hughes 
captained in Australia. If, through it, he manages to secure a 
majority for a full-blooded system of protection, then I foresee 
interesting repercussions in Canada and the other Dominions. 
He will be able to offer a very valuable preference to the 
Dominions, but to justify the change he must secure some real 
quid pro quo. Thereafter, the interest of the British protection- 
ists who have destroyed the Free Trade system will lie in the 
success of the elements in Canada who are bent on the destruction 
of the present protectionist system. I have long cherished the 
theory that in Imperial Federation lay the easiest path to fiscal 
reform for Canada. Givena real political unity for the Common- 
wealth through a centralized Parliament it would be virtually 
impossible to resist the inevitable demand for free trade between 
the units. It exists in all other Federations and why not in the 
British? Local protectionism is inseparably bound up with 
local nationalism and I humbly suggest to the Progressives that, 
if they want to realize their programme of free trade with 
Britain, they should at once embrace the cause of Imperial 
Federation, and they will see the diverting spectacle of such 
staunch quondam Imperialists as Mr. Howard Smith and Mr. 
W. F. Cockshutt standing shoulder to shoulder in defence of 
Canadian Nationalism with Mr. J. S. Ewart and Mr. Armand 
Lavergne. 

* * * 

The talented journalist, who has the distinction of being 
the first paid publicity agent ever taken to an Imperial Con- 
ference by a Canadian Prime Minister, has naturally to prove 
himself worthy of his hire, but I am deeply intrigued by the 
naive suggestion thrown out by this and other journalistic 
acolytes that Mr. Mackenzie King, in a moment of wanton 
generosity, made a free gift to General Smuts of some of his 
modest superfluity of ideas and provided the South African 
statesman with the fundamental elements for his arresting 
diagnosis of the European situation and forceful exposition of 
possible remedies. The idea, however, of enlisting the co- 
operation of the United States in the promotion of a European 
settlement is not exactly novel, and it was the reputation and 
almost unequalled authority of the speaker which gave the 
Smuts speech its arresting character. But the question inevit- 
ably arises, why did not our Prime Minister coram populo 
supplement the effort of his colleague by a soul-stirring oration 
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in parallel strains. He must know that the travail of our 
western farmers has its main source in the economic debilitation 
of Europe and that the cure of the latter is the only effective 
remedy for our economic troubles. Why then does he content 
himself with subterranean efforts to claim credit for a new move 
for a European settlement and not give open tongue on the 
subject to earn the gratitude of the troubled agrarians of the 
West? It seems an obvious gesture for a skilful politician, and 
the only available explanation is that the enterprise must 
necessarily involve stern criticisms of French policy and might 
arouse the displeasure of the rabid Gallomaniacs who, for some 
mysterious reason, are so numerous among the Liberals of 
Quebec. I understand, indeed, that two of the most illustrious 
of French-Canadian Liberals resolutely declined to shed the 
light of their countenances upon our celebrated Welsh visitor asa 
penalty for his wanton unkindness to their beloved motherland. 


* * * 


I hear more subterranean murmurings of the genetation of 
anew party. Its would-be parents are said to be two groups of 
dissentients—Liberals who decline to accept Mr. Mackenzie 
King as their political shepherd, and Progressives who see no 
hope in Mr. Forke’s bucolic jests and feeble self-complacency 
and yet refuse to subscribe to the class-conscious doctrines of 
Messrs. Wood and Morrison. Very formidable material is 
available on both sides, and such a party could soon develop a 
platform strength with which neither of the old parties could for 
the moment compete. The movement will probably await the 
events of next session, and some arresting developments thereat 
are freely forecasted. It will be a session of scandals and 
revelations of the good old type and, although the $4,000 in- 
demnity is still a magnificent form of political cement, yet the 
chances of a defeat on the floor of the House cannot any longer 
be dismissed. The Home Bank Affair, the administration of 
the National Railways, some strange episodes in the Immigration 
Department, one of whose chief officials has been suddenly 
translated to Hong-Kong, the relations of a certain Minister to 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, and sundry other matters 
will provide abundant material to the opposition groups and the 
fusilade of criticism will be continuous. Mr. King may develop 
unsuspected reserves of capacity for meeting the storm, but, 
if he does not, many months will not pass before there is a 
movement within the Liberal Party itself for his deposition. 
Between 1906 and 1910 there used to be ‘B.M.G.’ (Balfour Must 
Go) movements within the British Conservative Party, and I 
predict that if things go awry next session there will be a strong 
‘K.M.G.’ movement within our Liberal Party and that it will 
gather rapid momentum as the ordeal of a general election 
becomes more and more imminent. The fundamental weakness 
of Mr. King’s position as a party leader is that, except for a 
group of the sort of sycophants who surround every Premier in 


. every land and clime, he has no body of staunch and devoted 


friends, who believe in him implicitly and will do valiant and 
continuous battle for him both inside and outside his party. 
He is left defenceless to a ceaseless rain of slings and arrows, of 
which a goodly portion comes from his own ranks. 
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Prospects at Ottawa 


temporary stagnation, and the process of liquefac- 

tion which has been visible since the dissolution of 
the Union Government has been temporarily suspended. 
The Government no doubt derives welcome comfort 
from the North Winnipeg by-election, but the result 
demonstrates little more than the rooted disinclination 
of constituencies to reject opportunities for establishing 
close contacts with the supreme fountain of public 
largesse, the Federal Cabinet. So, though the election 
of the Solicitor-General offers a temporary respite to 
the King Cabinet, and may bring some revival of 
morale to their followers, obviously their position has 
not ceased to be precarious, and some slight misfor- 
tunes or mistakes might make it hopeless. 

The fundamental weakness of the Liberal Govern- 
ment now in office is that its support is sectional rather 
than national; at the last election, it secured the votes 
of less than one-fourth of the English-speaking electors 
of Canada, and its backing east of the Ottawa River is 
of the most tenuous character. 

The political solidarity of Quebec is both an asset 
to the Government and a serious handicap; it has bur- 
dened the Liberal Party with a mass of parochial con- 
servatism, just as the ‘solid South’ in the United 
States has afflicted the Democratic Party with a parallel 
incubus. Sincere liberals are indisposed to link their 
political fortunes with a Party in whose inmost coun- 
cils illiberal forces have such a strong foothold. It is 
indeed a safe calculation that not one-third of the 
liberal intelligentsia of Canada give to-day definite 
allegiance to Mr. Mackenzie King; and without the 
fertilizing strength of this element a Liberal Party 
is doomed to a fatal hardening of the political arteries. 

It has been argued that the real solution of the 
present political impasse could be most simply achieved 
by a transposition of the two leaders. Mr. Meighen 
is suspected, with some justice, by our financial and 
industrial potentates of unfortunate radical proclivities. 
‘Sohrab, an unquiet soul is thine-—and Mr. Meighen 
is that curious type, the restless, authoritarian radical 
Tory, the disciple of Roosevelt and Milner, a critic 
rather than a conserver, a practising democrat whose 
contempt for the social graces is almost engaging, a 
scorner of the value of the masses’ opinion, who is yet 
not blind to their wrongs. How Canadian Conserva- 
tism of the older brand can permanently accept such a 
leader it is difficult to foresee, but it should not be 
forgotten that the Republican Party in the U.S. fol- 
lowed Roosevelt in his reforming crusades. On the 
other hand, Mr. Mackenzie King has all the elemental 
qualities of a sound Tory; he is well satisfied with life, 
he has the comfortable clubman’s outlook upon its 
problems, he has a pathetic reverence for wealth and 
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success, and his own party can bear testimony to his 
passion for exclusive solitude. Quwuieta non movere is 
his favourite precept, and he will never willingly ven- 
ture upon untrodden paths or blaze new trails of 
economic innovation. Mr. Meighen, as head of a 
Liberal Party, might at least have a chance of securing 
the steady allegiance of those elements that have for- 
saken Mr. King to find refuge for the most part in the 
Progressive Party. But the obstacles to any such trans- 
position are so many and various that its consummation 
is not to-day within the range of practical measures. 

Impelled by a desire, father to the thought, the 
managers of the two historic Parties confidently pre- 
dict that the ebullition of democratic peevishness with 
the fruits of the pleasant old order, which has embar- 
rassed them with a dangerously competitive third 
Party, has now run its course and that a sanified elec- 
torate will at the next election revert to the ancient 
cleavage between the Liberal and Conservative Parties. 
But their favourite thesis, that a rigid bi-party align- 
ment was a fundamental feature of the British parlia- 
mentary system, and that its restoration is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to good government, has only a 
scant foundation in historical fact. Scan the records 
of British politics for the last century, and it will be 
crystal clear that only during the famous duel between 
Gladstone and Disraeli was there a straight bi-party 
alignment. At all other periods there intruded at least 
one, and sometimes two, detached groups who effec- 
tively complicated the situation. In succession the 
Canningite Tories, the Radicals, the Anti-Corn Law 
Leaguers, the Peelites, the Irish Nationalists, the Lib- 
eral-Unionists, the Tory Free Traders, and, last but 
not least, the Labour Party, have embraced some of the 
ablest minds of the age and vitally affected the fate-of 
Ministries and their measures. It is true that in Canada 
the bi-party system persisted with steady strictness for 
forty years after Confederation, although the Patrons 
of Industry provided a variation in the ’nineties. But 
the division was based upon personalities rather than 
upon principles. From 1867 to 1891, voters were either 
for or against Sir John Macdonald, and for the next 
thirty years they were for or against Laurier, rather 
than Liberals or Conservatives by strict intellectual 
appraisement. In Macdonald’s following there were 
many avowed Radicals, while Laurier numbered in his 
train some of the worst reactionaries of their genera- 
tion. It seems to be a justifiable conclusion that com- 
manding personalities are necessary to produce the two- 
party system in its full flower, and that in their absence 
its maintenance is exceedingly difficult. 

The Progressive Party has been a healthy novelty 
in our political life, for it has ended some of the chi- 
canery and exposed most of the log-rolling that was 
inherent in a two-party system built of conflicting sec- 
tional interests. Yet its performances have fallen 
grievously short of its promise. If Mr. Crerar had not 








feared his fate too much, and refused after the 192} 
election to accept for his party the role of official op- 
position, by this time the two ancient parties would have 
been welded together, and the Progressives, as the agents 
of reforming opinion, would have been in clear posses- 
sion of the field. Such chances rarely return, and Mr. 
Robert Forke, in any event, is not the man to seize 
them. The most one can prophesy to-day is that, until 
the conditions which produced the new Party are 
remedied, it will not disappear, and that, if it cannot 
be a dominating factor, it can continue to perform a 
useful function in modifying the policies of one or 
both of the older Parties. 

Despite the result of the Winnipeg by-election 
the general impression is that the King Government 
has passed the zenith of its fortunes and will undergo 
a steady erosion of popular support which will leave it 
after the next election with insufficient strength to re- 
tain office. Under such circumstances Mr. Meighen 
naturally sees the portals of power reopening for him, 
but they have been known to open and close before 
any entrance could be achieved. Mr. Meighen might, 
indeed, snatch a snap victory at a General Election, by 
the grace of three-cornered contests, and win to office 
under the same circumstances as did Mr. Mackenzie 
King in 1921. But he would speedily become involved 
in the same troubles and find the foundations of his 
power crumbling with the same rapidity. He is, how- 
ever, in a position to assure himself of a long and fruit- 
ful tenure of office if he grasps a patent opportunity. 
He has no reason for any gratitude to the great Non- 
Partisan League of Montreal which has directed our 
destinies for the last half century and is chiefly inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of its own strangle-hold over 
our economic life. Its members regarded him in 1921 
as a dangerous character from whom all countenance 
must be withheld, and they have not changed their 
opinion. But they do not constitute the Conservative 
Party, in which the prominence of politicians like Dr. 
Tolmie and Mr. W. F. Nickle bears evidence of the 
presence of a strong progressive element. Its rank and 
file would not be seriously resentful if Mr. Meighen 
took the only course which can gratify his legitimate 
ambition for a long and fruitful career as the nation’s 
leader, and, guiding Conservatism in a leftward direc- 
tion, stabilized its fortunes by policies which won the 
affection of the West. To-day the basic problem of 
our politics is the reconciliation of the divergent eco- 
nomic interests of the East and the West, for the 
quarrel over them, if sustained too long, may in time 
shatter the structure of Confederation. The basic creed 
of Conservatism is the maintenance of the national 
identity of Canada within the British Commonwealth. 
For this it devised the National Policy, for this it pro- 
moted the building of the C.P.R., and on this pretext 
it fought the Reciprocity Treaty. But many cherished 
institutions like the tariff which once were centripetal 
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have become centrifugal, and it is the business of a 
Conservatism faithful to its original mission to compass 
the necessary adjustments which will make its con- 
tinued fulfilment possible. In short, Mr. Meighen can 
move definitely to the left and do immense service to 
both his country and his Party without abandoning the 
great fundamental tenet of Conservatism, or he can 
relapse to the right and reduce both Conservatism and 
himself to a role of futile and disastrous negation. 
Within the next year he must make his definite choice, 
and as, with all his faults, he is still the most arresting 
and capable personality in our public life, the decision 
will be fraught with important consequences, both for 
himself and the country. 


Fascism and Italian Welfare 


TALIAN walls and fences are, at the moment, cov- 
| ered with political notices, chalk or charcoal scrawls, 
which exhibit a curious unanimity of sentiment. At 
all corners one meets, for instance, the inscription 
‘Basta con il Parlamento, viva Mussolini !—‘Enough of 
Parliament, long live Mussolini!’ —an aftermath of the 
struggle over electoral reform which may serve as a 
point of departure for reviewing Signor Labriola’s ex- 
cellent book,’ and also as a convenient summary of the 
whole Fascist movement. For the problem Signor La- 
briola has set himself is that of explaining how a single 
man should have so successfully imposed his will on 
the Italian nation that it has become inconceivable that 
anyone should go out and chalk up ‘Enough of Mus- 
solini, long live Parliament !’—unless indeed, at dead 
of night, in darkness and in trembling. 

A whole series of economic causes have contri- 
buted to the growth of Fascism. Italy is not a rich 
nation; she has no coal, and she has exhausted the 
forests that formed her principal source of raw mate- 
rial. Her people, especially in the south, are mostly 
small farmers of the patriarchal type ; and this popula- 
tion (nearly 250 to every inhabitable square kilometre) 
is continually pressing on the means of subsistence. It 
is little wonder, then, that the Italy of to-day is ob- 
sessed by the nightmare of foreign economic domina- 
tion. Yet the period 1900 to 1913, which saw the ex- 
pansion of State Socialism (Giolittism), saw also a 
notable increase in national prosperity. Perhaps, as 
Signor Labriola suggests, democratic reform of indus- 
try is up to a certain point coincident with the interests 
of capital. The danger is that the instrument of re- 
form, in the shape of an irresponsible bureaucratic 
machine, may continue, as it did in post-war Italy, to 
grind out reforms without regard to the concrete exi- 
gencies of an economic situation. With the loss of 
500,000 men and from 30 to 40 per cent. of her mate- 


1Le Due Politiche, Fascismo e Riformismo, by Arturo 
Labriola, Naples (Alberto Morano, 1923; pp. 318; lire 12). 
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rial wealth, the question whether the super-product of 
Italian industry should remain in the hands of in- 
dividual producers, in the form of profit, or be distri- 
buted throughout the community, lost most of its mean- 
ing. There had ceased to be any super-product. But 
the alarmed bourgeoisie still beheld the whole body of 
governmental functionaries pursuing their inherited 
tradition in apparent oblivion of the new facts. Even 
the co-operative system began to fall into the hands of 
the Socialist Party (the P.S.I.) ; and a system of State 
subsidizing of co-operation, proposed by Signor Lab- 
riola himself in his then capacity as Minister of Labour, 
made it clear that the aim of the P.S.I. was the gradual 
expropriation of private industry by means of taxes 
levied upon it for the benefit of co-operative industry. 
At the same time the Socialists came near to obtaining 
the majority representation on the board of a very 
powerful bank, the Cassa di Risparmio di Milano. It 
was dangers such as these that provided the main 
stimulus to Fascist organization and led to one of their 
earliest victories—the punitive expeditions designed to 
drive the Socialists from the local co-operative 
societies. 

Fascism thus emerges on its economic side as a 
bourgeois reaction to ‘reformism.’ Mussolini, for 
example, refers to “Telephones, Telegraphs, Railways 
—the monstrous organism which has made the State 
vulnerable on all sides . . . . the State must return to 
its fundamental political and judicial functions.’ The 
economic justification of Fascism lies, or would lie but 
for its exaggerations and its method of force, in its 
attack on an inefficient and irresponsible bureaucracy. 
But in extending this attack to State-Socialism, co- 
operation, and Trades Unions in general, just so far 
as they are objected to by or interfere with private 
capitalistic production, Fascism takes a step back to 
that inhuman capital worship which achieved its final 
theoretic flowering in the work of John Stuart Mill. 
For instance, Mussolini’s Government has abolished 
the duties on inherited fortunes; it retains state insur- 
ance for the labourer. The alteration is as significant 
as the retention. But the State, as Mill himself had 
finally to recognize, has industrial functions hardly less 
fundamental than its political and judicial ones. The 
real enemy of Fascism should have been bureaucratic 
inefficiency and waste. Instead it has fought, under the 
sweeping title of Communism, not only the movement 
for social reform but also Trade Unionism and the 
Italian labourer’s demand for a definite standard of 
life. 

The political current that accounts for the success 
of Fascism, like most political facts in Italy, springs 
from the fundamental lack of solidarity, from the volu- 
bility and effervescence of the Italian temperament. 
‘Italian democracy,’ as Signor Labriola says, ‘is more 
than three parts an electoral fiction.” Post-war Italian 
politics, as everyone knows, presented the aspect of a 
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hopeless mosaic of small groups held together rather 
by loyalties to individual statesmen than by any sense 
of a responsible commission from the people itself. 
The confusion was accentuated by the practical dis- 
appearance of one of the older parties, the Conservative 
Party which, it is true, has never been much more than 
an opposition de facade. In its place the Roman Cath- 
olic Church openly entered the political field with its 
Partito Popolare. A curious phenomenon, this Popu- 
lar Party, pledged to the introduction of Proportional 
Representation, and a whole programme of bold demo- 
cratic reform—a programme that stopped short, how- 
ever, at the sill of the church door. It was this reserva- 
tion that made the Partito Popolare a source of political 
confusion and weakness; for the Socialist Party pur- 
sued an almost identical policy, naturally without the 
reservation. Out of this enervating dispute between 
the two strongest parties, emerged Fascism and its 
official justification as a political method. The country, 
say the apologists of the movement, was rent by 1in- 
ternal dissension of an unreal sort; the infinite sub- 
dividing and fractioning of parties by the introduction 
ot Proportional Representation into a system already 
cursed with an excessively ‘regionalist’ spirit had made 
of Parliament an unstable and unwieldy instrument, 
fit only to be scrapped. The people as a whole, the 
argument runs, were convinced of the need of a change 
that would bring some coherence into politics; and so, 
if the method of Fascism is not above the reproach of 
unconstitutionality, its end is, in a higher and ideal 
sense, constitutional. 


This is as far as one is allowed to pursue the pure 
theory of Fascism in those exclusively laudatory vol- 
umes written by its official defenders such as Gorgolini 
and Giachetti. For the rest one must turn to mysticism 
and intuition. ‘After all,’ said Mussolini in his famous 
speech at Naples, ‘what does the theoretical content of 
a party matter? What gives it force and life is its 
tonality, its degree of will-power.’ ‘Fascism,’ says 
Giachetti, ‘is a party which proposes to act, not to dis- 
cuss.’ Or again, ‘Fascism is summed up in the three 
magic words: Italy, duty, obedience.’ Very well, but 
three words cannot make a programme, nor suffice to 
hide the absence of one. Those who profess to see in 
Fascism the continuation of that work of unification 
which was initiated by the Risorgimento must explain 
Fascist dogma as well as Fascist method. 


The Fascist ‘reorganization of society’ claims, it 
is true, to be a unifying principle. First, at the apex, 
comes the Party; then the ‘squadrons,’ and finally, at 
the base, the syndicates or ‘corporations’ of labour. 
It looks, does it not, as if Mussolini had made an ascent 
into Plato’s Heaven and brought down therefrom in 
triumph the fixed and eternal cadres of the Greek City 
State—only that the essential part of the organism (the 
third) is largely lacking. The Fascist corporations are 





few and unimportant; they are simply those short- 
sighted or cowardly Trades Unions that have failed or 
refused to recognize the autocratic and mercantilist 
character of the new ‘armed, monopolistic bourgeois? 
Fascism, as a ‘social reorganization,’ means purely and 
simply the domination of a class by means of a private 
army ; and the unity of Fascist Italy is a mere external 
uniformity based on compulsion. The characteristic 
manifestation of Fascism has been the employment of 
brutal and cruel military aggression. The movement is 
but another instance of that wave of Dionysiac instinc- 
tivism that has swept over Europe as a reaction to the 
Apollonian or rational movement which was terminated 
by the appeal to force of 1914. 


There is finally an historical current arising from 
the war which goes to complete Fascism. The first 
Fasces were organized in 1915 to advocate Italian par- 
ticipation in the war. As such they found themselves 
at once in conflict with Socialism. Then, at Milan, in 
1919, when Mussolini took the leadership of the Party, 
its objects were defined thus: to support the interests 
of ex-soldiers, to combat the ‘socialist-defeatists’ at 
elections, to ‘conserve the moral conquests of the war.’ 
For in spite of the Caporetto Commission’s having de- 
clared that disaster to be a military defeat attributable 
to General Cadorna’s incompetence, the legend of its 
having been due entirely to Socialist propaganda is 
still strong in Italy. The actual facts are obscure, and 
the truth may never be known; one can only say that 
the turbid resentments and dull hatred latent in the land 
were deliberately exploited and fanned into flame by 
one class as a means to its elevation to power through 
the exercise of military force. So much for the moral 
conquests of the war. 


Fascism, to conclude, is an anti-democratic, anti- 
reformist, reactionary movement based on the forcible 
and military domination of one class over all others. 
In method, it is practically indistinguishable from Bol- 
shevik dictatorship, though its aims are in the main 
directly opposite. There is very little to prophesy in 
regard to a movement so notably vague in its profes- 
sions, except that it will probably be unrecognizable 
in a few years, if it survives, and that its anachronistic 
economics will possibly lead it to degenerate from dic- 
tatorship into sheer tyranny. One thing is certain; 
that it can only be of permanent value to Italy by virtue 
of that practical dialectic which so often brings good 
out of evil—I mean by arousing opposition. After all, 
if the Italian people have a dictator to-day, it is because 
they are not politically educated enough to know the 
value of liberty. The historic mission of Fascism may 
be, in spite of itself, to give real unity and liberty to 
Italy, by convincing the Italians that the freedom they 
gave up so lightly was their most precious possession. 

H. Rew MacCatium. 


Florence, 1923. 
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The Conference of the Little Entente | 


towards Hungary has been, at times, decidedly un- 

friendly. The allied states had affirmed, time and 
again, that a strong Hungary might be dangerous to 
them. Lord Newton, whose friendliness towards Hun- 
gary needs no vindication, is said to have declared that 
her spiteful enemies were only waiting for a fit moment 
to distribute among themselves what still remained of 
the former kingdom. 

Yet, it may well be asked, how is it possible that the 
present Hungary, crippled financially and economically, 
could ever venture to threaten a military attack against 
three strong neighbours, who form a solid alliance and 
are ready to fight at a moment’s notice? 

On the contrary, the adversaries of Hungary know 
well that unless she be permitted, and even helped, to 
restore order in the chaos of her finances, she may be- 
come an immense social danger, not only for these 
neighbours, but for the whole of eastern Europe. 

Despite the risk involved, in June of this year the 
three allied states refused to enable Hungary to get 
an international loan, which is an essential preliminary 
to reconstruction. Could Dr. Benes, one of the most 
judicious of European statesmen, be supposed de- 
signedly to have prevented an urgent call for assistance, 
by imposing new and humiliating conditions on the 
Magyars? The situation was as perplexing as it was 
precarious. 

Within a month it began to clear. On July 28th, 
29th, and 30th, the Little Entente held a conference in 
the Roumanian town of Sinaia. The three allied 
nations were represented by their respective Foreign 
Ministers: Dr. Benes spoke for Czecho-Slovakia, M. 
Duka for Jugo-Slavia, Dr. Nincic for Roumania. The 
chair was taken by the Premier of Roumania, M. Bra- 
tiano. Though Poland was represented by the Polish 
ambassador in Prague, Dr. Pilcig, the entrance of the 
Polish republic into this alliance is not regarded as 
opportune just now. 

It is a good omen for the future that the three 
delegates of the Little Entente reached complete agree- 
ment on all the points discussed. The alliance has 
proved itself a pillar of peace and consolidation in 
eastern Europe. 

One of the most important subjects with which 
the conference dealt was the question of the Hungarian 
loan. It was definitely agreed upon that the Little En- 
tente would consent to the suspension of the general 
mortgages laid upon the Hungarian state revenues if 
Hungary would pledge herself not to employ the inter- 
national loan either for armaments or for irredentist 
Propaganda in the ceded parts of the former Kingdom. 
The Little Entente would, besides, ensure the fulfil- 
ment of Hungary’s obligations by a sharp control. The 
details of this control are as yet kept secret, but Hun- 
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Austria. The control of Austria is a complete one, 
having the entire salvation of the state finances in view, 
and includes a loan of 650 million gold crowns. Hun- 
gary, however, asks the Reparations Commission only 
for a partial suspension of the mortgages for the pur- 
pose of procuring the so-called small loan of 60 million 
gold francs, and she believes that the establishment of 
a complete control would not be justified unless the 
Great Powers of Europe consented to guarantee a great 
loan, as in Austria, for the thorough financial restora- 
tion of the country. 

Some time ago, Lord Newton, Lord Parmoor, and 
other members of the British House of Lords de- 
manded the suspension of the Hungarian mortgages, 
without the violation of her sovereignty by the Little 
Entente. Even Viscount Grey, referring to the Aus- 
trian example, suggested similar possibilities for Hun- 
gary. It is said that English financiers would like very 
much to place their capital in Hungary, and that they 
were only awaiting the decision about the loan, which, 
at the same time, promises to solve the reparations 
problem and settle the relations between Hungary and 
the Little Entente. As to Italy, she has, in her nego- 
tiations with the Little Entente, stated her friendly 
feelings for Hungary, exceeding strict neutrality. 

Inmmediately after the meeting of Sinaia it was 
given out that an interview was planned between Dr. 
Benes and Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, on 
neutral territory. Though the expectations with which 
the Hungarians are looking forward to this meeting are 
not altogether sanguine, the Hungarian Government is 
inclined to ascribe a great importance to it. For it will 
be the first time since the treaty of peace that a repre- 
sentative of Hungary has discussed the whole complex 
of questions with the chosen representative of the Little 
Entente. The Hungarian Premier knows very well 
that he will never succeed in obtaining the loan before 
all the outstanding differences between the two parties 
have been satisfactorily settled. The most difficult 
point appears to be the question of control, and a great 
deal of self-restraint will be necessary, on either side, 
to get over this perilous obstacle. 

Count Bethlen’s position is now much better than 
it was in June. Besides having the sympathies of Great 
Britain and Italy, he has proved that he is willing 
to keep strictly to the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Trianon by taking energetic measures against the irre- 
dentist group of the ‘Awakening Hungarians’, and by 
sharply controlling the press of the extreme National- 
ists. 

In regard to land-reform, Count Bethlen and 
Stephen Szabo, leader of the agricultural party, have 
come to an understanding, which, indeed, does not solve 
the problem definitely, but is likely to satisfy the agri- 
culturists for a considerable time. Hungary is on the 
whole, in spite of its ruined currency, a thoroughly 
sound country. Unlike Austria, which, a year ago, 
waited for the help of the Entente as her last resource, 
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the Magyar State, by dint of heavy sacrifices, might do 
without such help. She would have to throttle com- 
pletely her import trade, and use her export surplus 
for government purposes, but it could probably be 
done. 

Hungary is one of the largest consumers of 
Czecho-Slovak products, especially of her textiles; it 
lies, therefore, in Czecho-Slovakia’s own interest to 
open the way for a regular economic intercourse with 
Hungary, and to raise the purchasing power of her 
money. This can only be done by procuring for Hun- 
gary a great international loan on moderate and accept- 
Her fate now depends on Dr. Benes’ 

JouNn ELLINGER. 


able conditions. 
decision. 


Women in the League of Nations 


RTICLE 7, Clause 3, of the Covenant of the 
A League of Nations might be called the 
Women’s Charter in regard to the League. It 
runs thus: ‘All positions under or in connection with 
the League including the Secretariat, shall be open 
equally to men and women.’ This provision was not 
in the original draft of the Covenant, but was in- 
serted on the application of a deputation of officers 
of the International Council of Women and the 
International Women Suffrage Alliance headed by 
Lady Aberdeen, the President of the I.C.W. How 
this provision has been carried out is seen below. 
Women in the Secretartat: From the very first 
there have been many women in the Secretariat 
although comparatively few have reached positions 
of special responsibility and influence. The most 
prominent of these is Dame Rachel Crowdy, an 
Englishwoman, who is at the head of the Social 
Section of the Secretariat. She is extremely able 
and active, and of a charming personality. 

One of the questions which comes under her 
jurisdiction is the fight against the White Slave 
Traffic, or the Traffic in Women and Children as it 
is now called. This question was dealt with inter- 
nationally even before the existence of the League, 
but the previous agreements (of 1904 and 1910) had 
only been signed by thirteen states. In 1921 a 
new conference was called under the auspices of the 
League, and in the autumn of the same year a new 
convention was drawn up, which, within a year, was 
signed by thirty-three states. This very striking 
result is no doubt chiefly due to the untiring efforts 
of Dame Rachel. 

Women in the Assembly: Of the government dele- 
gations to the first Assembly only three included 
women, namely, Fru Anna Wicksell (Sweden), 
Professor Kristine Bonnevie (Norway), and myself 
(Denmark). The next year Roumania sent a woman, 
Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, and the third Assembly 
added to these Mrs. Coombe Tennant (Great Britain) 
and Mrs. Margaret Dale (Australia). With the ex- 
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ception of Fru Wicksell who works on the legal com- 
mittee, all the women work in connection with 
humanitarian questions—Traffic in Women and 
Children, Health, etc. All six have from time to 
time spoken in the Assembly and Frk. Bonnevie, 
Mrs. Coombe Tennant, and Mlle. Vacaresco have 
even been rapporteurs. 

It has been very interesting to notice how quickly 
the Assembly has got used to the presence and the 
co-operation of the women. They are as yet a very 
small minority, but they hope that their numbers will 
increase from year to year, and that women will also 
be given work on other than humanitarian questions. 

Women on the Advisory Committee: Besides the 
committees set up by the Assembly to deal with the 
various questions on its agenda, the League has an 
increasing number of Advisory Committees of a 
more permanent character. A good many of these 
include women. Fru Wicksell is the only woman on 
the Mandates Committee, Dr. Josephine Baker 
(America) on the Health Committee, and Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright (America) on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium. In the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, two of the twelve 
members are women, namely, Professors Bonnevie 
and Curie Sklodowska. The Committee for the 
Liberation of Deported Women and Children com- 
prises one man and two women—Miss Emma Cush- 
man (U.S.A.) and Frk. Karen Jeppe (Denmark). 
This committee is different from the others in that 
it is not only advisory, but has also been given power 
to act and has already liberated a great number of 
women and children, chiefly Armenians. 

Finally in the committee of fourteen on Traffic 
in Women and Children there are women representa- 
tives of the following governments: Dr. Estrid Hein 
(Denmark), Dr. Paulina Luisi (Uruguay), and four 
Assessors, representing various voluntary associa- 
tions—Miss Baker, Mme. de Sainte-Croix, Baronne 
de Montenach, and Frau Studer-Steinhauslin. More- 
over, the Government of the United States, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Council of the League, 
has appointed Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labour, to attend, in a consultative and un- 
official capacity, the next meeting of the Permanent 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women and 
Children. 

It is far too early to judge of the results of the 
co-operation of women in the work of the League, 
but I think I am justified in saying that they have 
thrown themselves with enthusiasm into their work, 
and have also been able, on occasions, to give ex- 
pression to the special point of view and the special 
wishes of women. I think it important that there 
have been women in the League from the very first. 
In the reconstruction of this sad world it is necessary 
that men and women should work together for the 
HENNI FORCHHAMMER. 





























Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN ForuM had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Déscussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 400 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 


column. 
Imperial Preference 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

The issue between Free Trade and Colonial Preference, 
which occupied Imperial statesmanship after 1815 and was 
decided in 1846 in favour of Free Trade, is once again joined. 
After 1815 the case for Colonial Preference was the danger of 
dependence on foreign countries, in the event of war, for our 
wheat and timber. Today this danger is negligible. The war 
proved the power of the navy and merchant marine to insure 
imports; and the evolution of agriculture in that part of the 
new world which belongs to the Commonwealth of British 
Nations (together with the opening of the Panama Canal, 
through which a growing percentage of the wheat harvest of the 
Canadian West will find its way, at diminished cost, to Liverpool) 
points to a long period of cheap food under conditions of supply 
that can be easily extended to meet any increase in the consuming 
capacity of Great Britain. Therefore the case for Imperial 
Preference is indirect and is this: Can Great Britain in a post- 
war era of fiscal chauvinism secure from the Dominions, by the 
offer of Preference, new, and above all steady markets for her 
manufactures, and thereby alleviate her domestic problem of 
unemployment? 

If this result is to be attained, considerable changes are 
needed in the mentality of producers in the Dominions. They 
welcome Imperial trade chiefly as a means of extending their 
export trade. The Canadian manufacturers, for example, 
envisage an agricultural West making, by their shipment of food 
stuffs to Great Britain, a great income, which they will spend on 
manufactures supplied by the Canadian East. They are willing 
to show their friendliness to Great Britain by raising the tariff 
against American imports, but when the flow of Canadian pro- 
duce to Great Britain brings in return those manufactures in 
which Britain excels, they will resent the competition with their 
own article and clamour for Protection against ‘cheap British 
labour’. 

British policy need take no account of the United States, 
for they are determined to buy only from themselves and from 
those countries from which they can obtain raw materials not 
produced at home. But Great Britain is vitally interested in 
South America, which is largely equipped with British capital 
and has offered, and still offers, a steady market for her manu- 
factures. For these, and also by way of interest on British 
capital invested there, South America pays in wheat, meat, and 
raw materials. Therefore the Argentine is a rival source of 
supply to the self-governing Dominions, and any weakening of 
our position in South America would be highly dangerous, 
especially in view of the fact that the east coast of the United 
States is west of the west coast of South America, and has been 
brought by the Panama Canal into a direct north and south 
contact. 

It will be extremely hard for the Dominions to subordinate 
their tariff policy to the needs of the Empire, for they rightly 
consider it an affair of national autonomy. In Canada this is 
especially true. Only by the confident control of her’ own 
economic destinies can she avoid economic dependence on the 
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U.S.A. The upholders of Canadian autonomy are the real 
strength of the British connection. It must therefore be clearly 
realized by statesmen in the Old Country: 

1. That a steady industrial tariff is the first desideratum, 
both for Great Britain in the Dominions and for the Dominions 
in the markets of each other. Otherwise any extension of trade 
will be precarious and short-lived. 

2. That polttically the Dominions are inspired with a fine 
loyalty to the Mother Country and will not take it ill if Great 
Britain, like themselves, adheres to the economic policy which 
suits her as a nation. 

3. That there are more ways of building up Imperial trade 
relations than a preferential tariff: for example, the establish- 
ment of British branch houses in the Dominions; enterprise of 
British salesmen; administrative and financial assistance to 
carefully selected over-sea settlement; co-ordination of transport 
services, patent law, and the like. 

No Imperial policy will long endure if it is illiberal, and if it 
violates the doctrines of that greatest of Imperialists, the author 
of The Wealth of Nations. 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. Fay. 
Late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Economic History at the University of Toronto, Canada. 


War Memorials 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRuM. 
Sir: 

In Canada, as in most other countries, there has sprung up 
in the barren years of the post-war period a great crop of war 
memorials. Those who raise them are doubtless animated for 
the most part by estimable motives; but on the whole these 
monuments show little inspiration and will but serve to keep 
green the monumental stupidity of those who erected them, 
while the sterile magnificence of some would indicate that the 
wish to honour the dead who gave their all had been coloured by 
a less honourable wish to exalt the living who gave their cheques. 
The worst example I have yet seen is that which is being built 
between Hart House and University College in Toronto. Itisa 
colossal tower, useless and vainglorious, that will do no honour 
to those who raised it, honour inadequately those who fell, and 
bring small comfort to those who lost them; which is hardly 
offset by the fact that it may perpetuate with honour the memory 
of its architect. I understand that it is designed to house a 
chime of bells. What for? To be ready to peal in triumph for 
a Pyrrhic victory in the next war? But it is, as I have already 
said, a great tower, and when I last passed it was still incom- 
plete. For all I know it may ultimately soar as high as the 
Tower of Babel. It would be appropriate if it did; for that 
tower (according to a tradition that still holds in this country) 
marked the beginning of nationalism, and this tower marks its 
grim achievement. 

A memorial that would have been more in keeping with the 
spirit of the age would have been less spectacular and more 
constructive. The enormous sum that is being wasted on this 
tower would have been sufficient to endow a score of foreign 
scholarships to help break down those barriers of international 
ignorance that are the props of chauvinism. Each year the 
University of Toronto could have sent its best students to 
continental universities and so have played an honourable part 
in the struggle for that better understanding between the various 
nationals which is essential to peace and growth and a nobler 
civilization. 

I can understand that an outward symbol (popularly called 
‘a physical memorial’) may be wanted. I grant that it has its 
value. But it should be symbolic of the new spirit that must 
live and grow if war is not to despoil us again. Had those who 
are raising this monstrous tower devoted their fund instead to 
the cause of international peace, they would have been justified 
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in also raising the sort of memorial that one would like to see. 
It need have cost little. Two guns captured in the late war 
have recently been mounted on concrete emplacements in front 
of University College. The material for the right sort of mem- 
orial would have been found there. One of those guns should 
have been melted down and the metal beaten into a great steel 
ploughshare with the blurred outline of a breech-block still 
showing at its butt. Mounted on a base of native granite, with 
a simple inscription, it would have stood a lasting monument 
and pledge to those who died for an ideal. 

Yours, etc., 

RICHARD DE BRISAY. 


Toronto. 


Insulin 


HERE is no doubt at the present moment that 
T the curative value of insulin is established. 

Both at the International Congress of Physi- 
ology at Edinburgh and at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Portsmouth a great deal of 
information about insulin was made accessible to the 
public. At Edinburgh Professor Macleod, F.R.S., of 
Toronto, gave a very full account of the state of our 
knowledge of the methods of preparation, the physical 
and chemical properties, and the medicinal powers of 
this most recently isolated hormone or internal secre- 
tion. At Portsmouth the annual parliament of med- 
ical men discussed the last mentioned topic from every 
possible aspect. 

It was made very clear that a certain class of dia- 
betics, who before this discovery could have no hope, 
may have their lives prolonged in comparative com- 
fort, if they are not saved altogether. No doubt the 
treatment must be kept up by intermittent injections 
else the untoward symptoms return, and no doubt the 
treatment is irksome and costly, but the great fact 
remains that diabetes is no longer either a necessarily 
fatal disease or a condition of tissues which patholog- 
ical chemistry is unable to describe. 

Professor Macleod at Edinburgh explained very 
clearly the manner in which insulin is believed to deal 
with the excess of sugar in the blood. As a matter of 
mere theory, it could either oxidize the blood-sugar 
to carbon dioxide and water in the blood, or it could 
induce the body tissues to utilize the sugar which in 
diabetes they have lost the power of doing. The 
latter, Professor Macleod finds, is the actual state of 
matters; the tissues which have become incapable of 
assimilating—oxidizing—the amount of sugar which 
in health they ought to are by insulin stimulated to 
take it up and deal with it adequately. This is the 
normal office of insulin. One proof of this is in the 
observation that the amount of carbon dioxide excreted 
relatively to the oxygen taken in by the animal is in- 
creased after injection of insulin. In diabetes this 
power of oxidizing sugar is lost or greatly enfeebled ; 
insulin evidently restores it so that the sugar (dex- 





trose) is drawn out of the blood and may fall to its 
normal concentration in that fluid. This reduced 
oxidation of tissue sugar is the cause of the well- 
known diminution of heat production in diabetes. 

At Portsmouth Dr. Banting had a very gratifying 
reception. In the discussion on diabetes in which he 
took part, both the valuable properties and the dangers 
of insulin were duly described. Medical men are 
rapidly accumulating data and gaining experience in 
these matters. The statements made by patients 
themselves are exceedingly instructive, especially in 
regard to their subjective conditions before and after 
treatment. 

They contrast the constantly repeated acts of self- 
denial both as to exercise and diet which the diabetic 
has to practice with the welcome return to bodily 
activity and to the less restricted use of suyar which 
is possible after insulin. Great muscular weakness, 
drowsiness, extreme thirst and, as one patient expressed 
it, ‘a painless wilting of body and mind’ characterize 
this deviation from the normal in the internal secretion 
of the pancreas. 

The following description in a recent letter to the 
Times is so graphic that its quotation may be par- 
doned : 

On the second day [after the first injection] the 
miracle was accomplished. The tests declared that the 
poison was out of my system. For weeks and months 
the most rigorous diet and the avoidance of fatigue had 
failed to evict it. I forgot my thirst. The drowsiness 
MOTO IME 65> snc:8 In my own case the afternoon nap 
had degenerated into a profound sleep always dream- 
haunted [with] nightmares of thwarted Sisyphean effort 
from which I woke up with difficulty. Now I find it 
difficult to go to sleep. 

The sleepiness and thirst are both due to the pres- 
ence in the blood and tissues of certain acid. substances 
which are the result of imperfect oxidations in the 
tissues, a condition called acidosis which is the first 
to be cleared up by injected insulin. The writer 
witnessed one injection bring back to consciousness a 
man who four hours before was unconscious and 
moribund from profound acidosis. Eventually one 
week was added to his life, long enough to fetch, if 
necessary, relatives from considerable distances, to 
have conferences with lawyers, to have a will made, 
and so forth. 

Insulin as at present isolated is so very potent a 
substance that it is quite dangerous to give an over- 
dose of it. Injected into a normal animal it clears off 
the blood sugar in a relatively short time; the animal 
may die in convulsions; injected into a diabetic 
patient in too large a dose it reduces the blood sugar 
to so low a point that similar convulsions may ensue. 
Evidently even diabetics need some sugar for their 
tissues ; it is not the sugar as such that is harmful, but 
the effects of the non-incorporation of it. The cure 
for these convulsions is actually the injection of sugar. 
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It is certainly unfortunate that this valuable 
hormone, owing to its being destroyed by the digest- 
ive juices, must be injected either under the skin or 
directly into the blood of a vein in cases of great 
urgency. Furthermore it has to be given intermittently 
over a long period of time: the reason for this is that 
in nature it is secreted continuously by the islands (in- 
sulae) of the pancreas, and no other method of admin- 
istration can imitate Nature so perfectly. 

The hormonic treatment of diabetes will always re- 
quire the services of experts in bio-chemistry, for the 
estimation of the blood-sugar before and during treat- 
ment, which is imperative, is a process requiring a 
high degree of technical skill and an expenditure of 
time quite beyond what the general practitioner can 
afford to devote even to one patient. Hence the 
treatment of diabetes at especially equipped institu- 
tions must become increasingly common. Already a 
number of these are receiving patients. 

One of the latest developments is that a sub- 
stance closely resembling insulin has been extracted 
from vegetable tissues. Professor Collip of Alberta 
University has announced his discovery of a hormone- 
like substance called provisionally ‘glucokinin’ which 
can be extracted from such plants as lettuce, bean, 
wheat, onions, yeast, and mushrooms, and which seems 
to act exactly as does insulin. This should prove a 
less costly source than the animal. 

The cost, however, has steadily declined in the 
last few months. We are also now assured that the 
supply of insulin for the world’s needs is sufficient. 
In July the English supply alone amounted to 30,000 
‘doses’. Since April more than 100,000 doses have been 
issued in Great Britain. The National Council for 
Medical Research in London has been superintending 
the large scale manufacture of insulin. Fortunately 
it has been discovered that this substance is contained 
not only in the mammalian pancreas, but also in the 
gland in fishes which corresponds to the ‘insulin- 
possessing portion of the warm-blooded gland. The 
marine supply may become a very important source 
for an island like England. 

The discovery of insulin is an excellent example 
of the value which may ultimately accrue to thera- 
peutics from research in pure physiology. In the 
earlier stages of Professor Macleod’s researches into 
the physiology of the carbohydrates, it could never 
have been predicted that a discovery of such magni- 
tude would arise from them. A great deal of pre- 
liminary work had to be done on the metabolism of 
sugar before Dr. Banting’s suggestion to make an 
extract of the islands of Langerhans could have been 
received in the way it was. 

The world’s medical knowledge has been enriched 
by the vitality of Canadian physiology. Toronto Uni- 
versity is to be congratulated that the discovery of in- 
sulin was made within her walls; it is a dramatic in- 
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dictation of the value she is placing on the study of 
medicine on its scientific side and on the rapproche- 
ment between the Laboratory and the Ward in which 
she so thoroughly believes. 

TD. Fraser Harris. 


Poems 


Remembrance 


I walked to-day along the prairie trail 
We trod together in the olden days, 
Before the iron-clad hand reached out across 
The sea, and took you from me. Still, the haze 
Softens the distant hill-tops. Still, the wind 
Tosses the tall blue lupines, and the fringe 
Of fire-weed by the trail. Have you forgotten 
The color of it all—the turquoise tinge 
Of August sky, and the pale shimmering gold 
Of ripening fields? 


Sometimes amid the grind 
And tumult of the work-day city world, 
When my feet burn on the pavement, and my mind 
Knows utter weariness of strife and care, 
Your image blurs—I cannot quite recall 
The accents of your voice, the way you laughed, 
The colour of your eyes, your hair; all, all 
Grow dim across the years. But here to-day, 
Tt does not seem that you are dead. To-day 
The old companionship comes back to me 
In song of bird, in wind among the hay, 
In sun-drowsed fields of grain, and in the feel 
Of prairie sod again beneath my feet. 
Had these things failed to bring you back, ah, then 
The victory of the grave had been complete. 
Georcina H. THomson. 


‘Hai, Our Father’ 
Old Ukrainian Song 


‘Hai! our father, father dear, 
Where have you put our mother, where ? 
Have you sold her, sold our mother, 
Or exchanged her for another? 
Lost her on a wager, 
Thrown her to the fishes? 
Answer, answer, where is she?’ 


‘Children, hush! I sold her not, 
Nor I took none else for her, 
Never lost her on a wager— 
But I let the waters hold her. 
“Swim!” I said “so softly, 
That no one may hear you, 
I can’t live with you at all.” 
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‘Tell no tales. Hush and be still! 
A new mother you shall have.’ 
‘Father, we will have none other! 
Lonesome we without our mother— 
Who shall cool our porridge 
Breathing light upon it... . 
Pray you, bring no other!’ 


FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. 


Return 


I am coming back now 
The way I looked to tread 
Over the old stone-frozen road 
With the old elms overhead. 


O the gray nights I thought of it 
And how the days were slow, 
With seeing every glad step 
Of the way that I should go, 


And how I thought to come again 
Like a proud tree 

Scarlet with its weight of fruit 
Radiant to see, 


Or a good ship with cargo 
Of rare and splendid sort 
Like a gull on the blue waves 
With canvas set for port. 


Proud I thought to come again— 
O the nights of dream— 

That I should bring an empty cup 
Back to the stream. 


But in the snow the tamaracks stand 
Greener than the heart of spring 

As I thought that they would shine 
After my wandering, 


As I dreamed that they would stand 
Gay to welcome my success, 

But they are greener in the snow 
For my weariness. 


Mary Q. Innis. 


Moment Musical 


Blue moth! ... 

Tiny, pulsating thing .. . 

You and I met upon a rocky hill. 
I paused... 

You paused, and poised 

Blue, 

Blue on a dark stone; 

And all the vibrant sunshine in the world 
Was caught for the sparkle 

On your tiny wings... 

Blue moth! 


Louise Morey BowMan. 





The Old World and the New 


When Orpheus came up from Hell 
He’d talk with eager keen-eyed folk 
Who questioned him in even tones 
And gladly listened when he spoke. 
‘We all can share with you in loss’, 
Said they, ‘We, too, have been in Hell.’ 
He smiled—‘You do not even know 
What the word means—and that is well.’ 
V. M. Doupney. 


The Shibboleth 


RUSILLA’S Sunday afternoon tea promised to 
[) be a success, and, as she glanced around the 

comfortable warm-lit drawing-room and saw 
that her guests had reached the cigarette stage and 
were settled in chattily congenial groups, she breathed 
a happy sigh of satisfaction. She had felt a little nerv- 
ous over this tea, for not only was it the first she had 
ventured on since her return from a summer in the Old 
Country but it also marked the introduction of Basil 
St. John to her mother and her friends, and she only 
now realized how keen she had been that everything 
should go well. Not that she had had the slightest 
doubt as to the impression that Basil himself would 
make: he was at once so refreshingly original and so 
obviously sincere, and he had been so ready to be in- 
terested in everything Canadian when she had met him 
on the boat coming out. Drusilla knew that her mother 
had been prepossessed by his unobtrusive good looks 
and manners, and when she had presented him to dear 
old Joan that discriminating pal had flashed her con- 
gratulations on her discovery in the moment that Basil’s 
dark head was bent in greeting. 

Nobody could help liking Basil, reflected Drusilla, 
as she looked over towards the window-seat where he 
was listening deferentially to her Aunt Sophie: she 
hoped that dear Aunt Sophie was not boring him too 
dreadfully with Lao-tsze—it was Chinese philosophy 
with Aunt Sophie this year; last year it had been the 
Ouspenskian Superman! Drusilla decided that her 
aunt had been sufficiently favoured, and, catching the 
eye of Johnny Tait, she rose, deftly drew him from his 
congenial berth beside Joan on the chesterfield, and led 
him across the room. .. . ‘Mr. Tait is so interested in 
the East, Aunt Sophie,’ she murmured vaguely 
(Jochnny’s firm imported rice), ‘You must talk to him 
for a bit!’ and with the callous ruthlessness of her sex 
she pressed that sportsman firmly down into Basil’s 
vacated chair and transferred the Londoner to the 
chesterfield to chat to Joan. 

Basil was enjoying his afternoon. He had not 
been bored by Aunt Sophie: on the contrary, after a 
fortnight in Toronto that had made him think kindly 
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of Trotsky, it had seemed delightfully like home to 
meet a dear old lady so emancipated. Of course, he 
might have known that Drusilla’s circle would not be 
the stuffy kind. He felt that he might get an explana- 
tion here of enigmas that had been puzzling him since 
his arrival in this strange city, and Joan’s opening re- 
mark was invitingly opportune: 

‘I hope you are going to give me your impressions 
of Toronto, Mr. St. John. Don’t you find it very dull 
after London?’ 

‘It has its bright spots’, replied Basil pleasantly. 
‘But I confess my impressions of it are rather foggy: 
I’ve felt like Alice through the looking-glass ever since 
I arrived here.’ 

Joan gurgled. ‘Really!’ she exclaimed. ‘I do 
wish you'd tell me why!’ and added maliciously, ‘Is it 
because we all drive on the wrong side of the road?” 

‘Oh, no’, countered Basil with an appreciative twin- 
kle. ‘That seems quaint, of course; and it’s confusing 
to find Yiddish burlesque in your Grand Opera House, 
and your General Post Office in a railway terminus that 
no train ever reaches. Every place has some little sur- 
prises like that, and they’re rather jolly. But what 
really puzzles me here is the attitude of your citizens 
towards life in general—I haven’t got the key to it yet.’ 

‘Give me an example!’ said the diverted Joan. 

‘Right-O !’ agreed Basil cheerfully. “Take prohibi- 
tion, for instance. A chap’s fined forty pounds here if 
he’s caught drinking beer, although beer’s about the 
healthiest drink there is, and yet these rotten ice-cream 
parlours are licensed on every street corner to load 
your kids up with glucose till they’re soggy —No won- 
der the cure for diabetes was brought to birth here: 
Necessity is always the willing mother of invention, 
and Banting is only the last of her encouraged lovers.’ 

A deprecating bark broke from young Mr. Buffle, 
the curate, who was seated on Joan’s left; but Basil 
carried on cheerily, ‘Here’s another example of what 
I mean—a good one! I went into a Public Library 
yesterday and asked for D. H. Lawrence’s latest, and, 
d’you know, they hadn’t a single one of that bird’s 
novels on their shelves. I thought he must be jolly 
popular here and that all his books were out; but, when 
I made a chatty remark to that effect, the little girl at 
the desk said that wasn’t it . . . said they were banned, 
by George, every one of ’em! It seems there’s too 
much sex in his stuff. Well, I suppose old Lawrence 
is perhaps a bit obsessed by sex—what you might call 
a trifle abnormal. But if that’s a reason to ban a chap’s 
books,’ he demanded clinchingly, ‘why don’t they ban 
Anthony Trollope’s? He’s abnormal, too, dash it, for 
he leaves sex out of life entirely !’ 

Basil’s voice had lifted slightly and the word ‘sex’ 
reached other ears besides Joan’s. It had a curiously 
arresting effect on the chatter in the room. Drusilla’s 
mother stopped pouring a young stock-broker’s cup of 
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tea and, with pot poised in mid air, shot a startled 
glance in the direction of the chesterfield. Mr. Buffle 
thought this chap had gone rather far, and resource- 
fully flung himself into the breach: he felt that he could 
bring the conversation back into proper channels with 
tactful ease, for he was at home with Trollope. He 
cleared his throat reassuringly : 

‘Trollope observed the reticence that the English 
people expect and admire in a novelist’, he observed 
suavely. ‘But no one can deny his genius. Anthony 
Trollope painted a picture of life in clerical circles that 
will endure for all time.’ 

‘Hardly a true picture of clerical circles to-day 
though’, replied Basil genially. ‘We consider the pater 
old-fashioned at home, but he can’t stick Trollope—al- 
though he’s a canon of St. Paul’s himself.’ 

The curate regarded the peccant youth with a more 
tolerant eye. 

‘Ha, really!’ he exclaimed. ‘Of course, in that 
case, your father as one of the old school might natur- 
ally resent Trollope’s criticism of The Church, but...’ 

‘Oh, not at all!’ disclaimed Basily hastily. ‘The 
pater loathes the fellow because he considers him so 
awfully bourgeois—as a good Socialist, you see, he 
naturally would.’ 

‘Socialist!’ exclaimed Joan, feeling rather like 
Alice through the looking-glass herself. ‘I thought you 
said your father was a canon?” 

‘I understood you to say,’ expostulated Mr. Buffle, 
‘that your father was one of the old school, Mr.—ah— 
St. John.’ 

‘So he is’, assented Basil amiably as he looked up 
from lighting his second cigarette. ‘He’s a Christian 
Socialist of the old-fashioned kind like that chap in 
Shaw’s antediluvian play—Morrell, y’know. Of course, 
we’re all Socialists nowadays—I’m all for industrial 
democracy myself—but the pater, as a professing 
Christian, hadn’t any option.’ 

The curate shook a badly rattled head. ‘I don’t 
quite follow you’, he declared regretfully, and his 
words fell on a perfectly silent room. Basil realized 
with surprise that the chatter of the other groups had 
ceased and the entire company were regarding him 
with interest. He felt rather bucked: in his circle at 
home he was not considered an original and his re- 
marks had rarely met with such respectful attention. 

‘Oh, but really, it’s quite obvious, isn’t it?’ he 
answered the curate, who seemed to be a dull fellow. 
‘I can understand an ordinary church-going layman 
being, say, an Imperialist; but if a fellow’s going to 
preach Christianity, you know, he simply must be a 
Socialist—and an Internationalist. I mean to say, he’s 
got to be. anti-nationalist and anti-Imperialist. There’s 
no such thing really as a Christian Imperialist : if there 
were he would be a creature as incongruous and shock- 
ing as the Minotaur. ... Now I come to think of it,’ he 





























added brightly, ‘it’s probably some dim, sub-conscious 
appreciation of that truth that makes the pater so often 
refer to the Tory diehards as bull-headed idiots.’ 

A low moan came from Aunt Sophie, who, though 
singularly catholic in her hobbies, was fiercely Protest- 
ant in her politics; and Drusilla’s mother, who was a 
Daughter of the Empire and of an Orangeman, made a 
queer, ominous, trumpeting sound through her nose. 
But Basil was as serenely unconscious of the danger 
signals as was Drusilla, whose absorbed gaze of in- 
genuous admiration spurred him on. 

‘And that brings us back to what I was saying 
about Toronto’, he continued easily. ‘On my soul, I 
never saw a place so full of people who are walking 
miracles of reconciled contradictions. Of course, you 
people who live here’, with an embracing wave of his 
cigarette, ‘must have noticed it yourselves—I’m afraid 
I’m being frightfully banal—but it is odd, you know, 
for a chap to find a town so full, not only of Imperial- 
ists who profess to be Christians, but of Socialists who 
profess to be Imperialists. It’s just another of those 
paradoxes that make me feel rather like Alice. Why, 
I heard the other day that a prominent Liberal poli- 
tician here ratted in the last election and went over to 
the Conservatives because, he said, quite seriously, the 
Conservative party in Ontario was the only one that 
would support public ownership. It’s fantastic! How 
the deuce can one explain the fact that Toronto is the 
most solid reactionary centre in the Commonwealth, 
and simply oozes Jingoism, when the majority of its 
citizens—judging by its marvellous development of 
public ownership—are as sound Socialists as I am?... 
Though it’s true, I suppose,’ he added, looking inno- 
cently at his audience of representative Torontonians, 
‘that a lot of them are of that primitive and Victorian 
variety that are classed at home as the “Gas and 
Water” kind. Don’t you think’, he concluded naively, 
‘that it would be a jolly good idea if we could get old 
Haldane out here to give a course of lectures in Massey 
Hall on clear thinking ?” 

This was too much for Aunt Sophie, who was one 
of the many loyalists in Toronto who still hated that 
genial philosopher as the Arch Pro-German with a 
robust, undying hatred. This culminating outrage of 
the impossible Englishman’s was the last straw, and, 
looking rather like a camel, she lurched to her feet and 
led a general departure that had in it something of the 

quality of flight from contamination. The curate alone 
seemed eager to prolong the conversation, and, as the 
guests drifted out of the room, he detained the stranger 
to ask a question that had been agitating him for the 
past half hour. 

In the hall Drusilla turned to her mother as the 
last of the other guests carried a curiously blank coun- 
tenance to the street. ‘He’s awfully interesting, 


Mummy, isn’t he?’ she questioned shyly. ‘Before he 
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goes, do ask him to dinner some night to meet Dad!’ 

Her mother’s conventional hostess’s smile was ob- 
scured by a heavy cloud as she turned on her ingenuous 
daughter. ‘Drusilla!’ she said with inexorable finality, 
‘This young man must never be seen in this house 
again. He’s a Socialist! He’s not respectable!’ and 
she turned an icy front towards Basil as he came out 
from the drawing-room holding the arm of a dizzy- 
looking curate. 

‘So, you see,’ the young Londoner was saying gaily, 
‘my answer to your question can be summed up in a 
nutshell: I have creative evolution for my religion and 
creative revolution for my politics—not a bad tandem 
to drive behind, what ?’ 

He shook his hostess’s chilly hand with friendly 
warmth and thanked Drusilla blithely for a jolly after- 
noon. ‘A very cheery party!’ he asserted. ‘I’ll look 
forward to seeing you soon again. Au revoir!’ 

But Drusilla had seen her mother look like that 
once before—when she had asked her to take back 
into service a maid who had had a baby. ‘Good-bye!’ 
she said. 

Basil sometimes wondered afterwards just what 
that jolly girl had meant by the warm, close hand-clasp 
she gave him that last time that he saw her. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 


The Literary Resources of 
Saskatchewan 


abundance, yet there is no province in 

Canada that has contributed less to the 
thought of the Dominion, occasioned less effloration 
of literature or art. We are hardly past the pioneer 
stage, but the time has come to take stock. Sask- 
atchewan means, to most Canadians, wheat. 

‘A four hundred mile stretch of monotonous 
prairie to be slept through if possible!’ So the dlasé 
traveller pictures Saskatchewan. He may sit from 
dawn till dark and not discover that here is material 
for the making of lyrics, ballads, epics, romances. 
But let him leave the hastening train, let him take 
the pains to make the acquaintance of the Province. 
If he brings discernment, he will learn that the literary 
fields of Saskatchewan are as fertile as its wheatlands, 
that rich unbroken soil awaits the writer—poet, 
novelist, or historian—who will bring to the task 
energy, endurance, faith. As it is, the literature 
regarding Saskatchewan is still in the pre-settlement 
days. The Scarlet Riders of the Plains and their 
breathless exploits have been featured in innumerable 
romances and film dramas. (The truth is that the 
reality of their life to-day is humdrum to the point of 
ennui.) The adventures of the cowboy and the cow- 
girl fill as many. more volumes. At no time, how- 
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ever, have the affairs of either Mounted Policeman 
or cowpuncher been representative of real as dis- 
tinguished from reel life in this province. An admir- 
able little satire of the prevailing style in western 
stories appeared in the Manitoba Free Press. It 
imagined a procession of the paraphernalia of the 
western romance. Thus: 


Flash of Scarlet ; 
Lone Mounted Policeman (on foot) 


Huskies Huskies 
Huskies Huskies 
Huskies Huskies 


Rough-boned settler, carrying a banner with this 


strange device: 
‘Winter came early that year to Big Shine River’ 
Maiden in deer-skin suit, 
Trusty, dusky, vivid, true. 
Villain in buck-skins, swarthily scowlingly debonair. 


The novelist whose purpose is to give a faithful 
picture of life here will have to delve deeper than 
that. 

Some eloquent epic of the wheat will be the first 
to give a conception of what distinguishes life in 
Saskatchewan. The miracle which the wheat can 
work is touched upon in Somerset Maugham’s play 
The Land of Promise. The slowly working enchant- 
ment of the growing harvest enthralls the heroine to 
the point where she chooses to stay on the homestead 
rather than return to her native English city to live 
in luxury. The novelist-to-be will dwell intelligently 
upon the beneficent factor wheat raising may be in 
the preservation of civilization itself. One awaits the 
Saskatchewan Knut Hamsun who will write a prairie 
Growth of the Soil. 

The most callow fledgling of a writer could not 
spoil the story of the wheat. It writes itself. Never 
has there been anything like this tale. The un- 
varnished truth reads like fiction. In 1813, there 
were sown four quarts of wheat and this carefully 
nursed little crop became the first harvest of the 
province. Forty years later an official, sworn state- 
ment was sent to the British Government that no 
part of Western Canada was fit for agriculture. In 
1869, Saskatchewan had a bumper crop of 600 bushels 
of wheat. In 1922, of the 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat raised in Canada, more than 250,000,000 
bushels was of Saskatchewan growing. 

Saskatchewan’s history offers materiai for 
romance. What pictures are called up by the men- 
tion of 1885 and the names of Cutknife Creek, Duck 
Lake, Fish Creek, Frog Lake, and Qu’Appelle! And 
thereby hang many tales. The folk legends of the 
Cree, the Sioux, and the Blackfoot Indians, their 
wars, pow-wows, sun-dances, potlachs, and barbecues 
are more picturesque, if more barbarous, than many 
a country boasts. Saskatchewan’s explorers, the 
pioneers who came in Red River carts, her remittance 
men, and all who came in the early days to seek 
fortune or forgetfulness lived literature, made history. 
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Robson’s West of the West, or The Buck-board of the 
Missions hints at romance in the lives of those who 
came to preach. The names of men like Robertson, 
Nisbet, Carmichael will be woven into the true story 
of the early days. Paralleling the stories of the buck- 
board missioners are those of the earliest school 
teachers. 

But it is the story of the more humdrum people 
who go about the business of making a living quietly, 
who have by perseverance, hard-work, and faith won 
through vicissitudes to a competency and an honoured 
place in the community, that offers the richest vein 
of gold for the prospecting novelist. ‘If you live in 
Saskatchewan,’ a student asks, ‘why not write your 
family history? It would likely be interesting! I’m 
sure mine would, but I can’t write it until some of 
my relatives are so far gone they won’t be able to 
read it.” Why not indeed? Another writing upon 
this theme says, somewhat amusingly: 


There is no better place than Saskatchewan in which 
to study human nature. In the earlier stages of the life 
of our leading politicians there was a romance. Beginning 
with the freckled-faced school boy, ‘with shining morning 
face, creeping like snail unwillingly to school’, with an 
apple or some other token of love in his pocket for his girl, 
also freckled faced and with her hair down her back in two 
tight braids; and then ‘the lover sighing like furnace’ who 
elopes with his sweetheart in an ox-cart, and now the man 
‘in fair round belly with good capon lined’ who drives 
around in a wonderful sedan, while his wife presides at 
pink teas with much dignity and grace. 


As for settings, there is plenty of natural beauty. 
In the south we have soft, sun-filled afternoons of 
July when the prairie roses fill the air with sweetness, 
and of August when a rosy tinge falls on the nearer 
harvest fields and a purplish haze on the farther ones 
stretching to infinity; we have the stillness and white- 
ness of winter landscapes, the exquisite forms of 
auroral dancers ‘when the heavens are bare’. The 
thrill of delight with which one comes upon a northern 
lake celestially blue, upon which float thousands of 
swans in perfect repose, deserves commemoration in a 
sonnet such as Keat’s ‘On First Looking Into Chap- 
man’s Homer’. One stands silent with a wild sur- 
mise. 

Nor is the remoter north to be neglected. Two 
Mounted Policemen have brought back a story of 
their experience on the fringe of this vast unknown. 
They ascended a river past nauseating sulphur springs 
in a region regarded as Bad Medicine by the Indians 
and came on a herd of caribou so vast that the sight 
ached in picturing them. There is one of the largest 
lakes in the world up there and wealth of fish, forest, 
and mineral all untouched. Men will go in to con- 
quer and possess and the story will have the interest 
that is inherent in conflict, in achievement, in mastery 
by man of nature. 

But always one must return to the homestead 
with its hopes and fears. What situation could be 
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more dramatic than is there at hand when an hour’s 
hailstorm or a night’s frost may bring destruction to 
the grain which forms the family fortunes? The 
prairies, like the sea, can be cruel; its tragedies are 
lives broken by disappointment, hardship, and loneli- 
ness. But of these is literature made. 

AusTIN BOTHWELL. 


The Bookshelf 
In Valle Lacrimarum 


The Saar Question: A Disease Spot in Europe, by 
Sidney Osborne (Allen & Unwin; pp. 384). 

Mr. Osborne continues in his latest book his 
attacks on French policy which he began in two 
volumes on Upper Silesia. We are almost weary of 
the commonplaces about French perfidy, and there 
is just a danger that the misdirected zeal of well- 
meaning journalism may do more harm than good. 
For this work, in its one hundred and sixty pages 
of original matter, seldom rises to the dignity of 
calm criticism which the seriousness of the subject 
demands. The atmosphere is electrical. The balances 
of reasoning are untrue—which is all the more de- 
plorable when we say that we are in substantial 
agreement with Mr. Osborne’s point of view and that 
we have nothing to say in favour of the Saar Ex- 
periment—that vallis lacrimarum. In addition we 
most emphatically protest against the express and 
implied note of contempt for the League of Nations. 
Mr. Osborne does his work harm by this method. 
We shall return to this later. A little energy diverted 
from uncritical zeal in the direction of fewer printer’s 
errors, an index which might cover the whole book, 
and a map properly drawn to scale and showing the 
iron ore, and coal (with seams), would have been a 
blessing. On the other hand, we are exceedingly 
grateful for the appendices covering over two hundred 
pages—in spite of the fact that we have no mechanical 
provision made for quick consultation. It is most 
convenient, not only to have the terms of the Peace 
Treaty immediately concerned, but various reports 
from the Saar Commission, petitions, memorials, etc., 
from the district, and the secret treaty between 
France and Russia of February, 1917. The collection 
of documents in one volume is invaluable, and we 
thank Mr. Osborne for them. 

Interest in the Saar Valley has come to the front 
with renewed vigour, owing to Mr. Waugh’s protest 
against the decree issued by the Saar Valley Com- 
mission laying down dire penalties if any criticism 
is made either of the Treaty of Versailles or the League 
of Nations. Those who have followed the history 
of the Saar have known that there has been gathering 
trouble there since the Armistice, but few were pre- 
pared for this absolutely autocratic decree—governed 
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by no clause of the Treaty—and a distinct breach 
of faith with the League of Nations, under whose 
authority the Commission acts. Canadians _ will 
least of all dispute the weighty words of Mr. Waugh, 
who, as a Canadian member of the Commission, 
could look on European affairs with a certain amount 
of detachment. His presence in Winnipeg to-day 
is, perhaps, evidence enough that honesty and 
judgment and fair-minded equity could not endure 
the physical and mental strain of continuing to play 
a lone hand against at least the agents of a sinister 
policy. 

For what is the history? It begins neither with 
coal nor reparations. Away in the doubtful days of 
February, 1917, Russia and France signed a secret 
treaty that, in case of victory, 

Alsace-Loraine [is] to be restored to France. The frontiers 
are to be extended at least up to the limits of the former 
principality of Lorraine, and are to be drawn up at the 
discretion of the French Government, so as to provide 
for the strategical needs and for the inclusion in French 
territory of the entire iron district of Lorraine, and of the 
entire coal district of the Saar valley. 


Had Mr. Osborne read his own documents he 
would not have stated that possession of the Saar 
valley was not a war aim of France* At the con- 
ference the claim was further advanced as one of 
moral and historical right, and M. Clemenceau and 
M. Tardieu appear to have ‘got away with’ some 
extraordinary exaggerations, especially in relation to 
the estimate of the French population. The final 
decision—only arrived at as a modicum of justice 
which continued to remain in the minds of Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson—placed the 
government of the territory in the hands of the 
League of Nations as trustee for a period of fifteen 
years, at the end of which the inhabitants, resident 
in the territory at the date of the signature of the 
Treaty, are free to choose whether the existing 
régime should go on, or whether they should be united 
to France, or reunited to Germany. The mines, 
with a pre-war production of thirteen million tons 
of coal per year, are ceded absolutely and perma- 
nently to France with the proviso that they can be 
repurchased by Germany if the inhabitants finally 
choose the third alternative. An annex to the 
Treaty provides that the government be entrusted 
to a commission of five, appointed by, and respon- 
sible to, the League, with full powers of administra- 
tion subject only to consultation with the elected 
representatives of the people; the Commission has 
also powers to interpret the provisions of the Treaty. 
This is all autocratic enough: but there have been 
developments. 

Every one of the five Commissioners—except 
Mr. Waugh—is a French protagonist. The League 


1Osborne, pp. 375-6. 
*Ibid., p. 126. 
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laid it down that the Commission should have ‘no 
occupation and no interest except the welfare of the 
people of the Saar Basin’. We can now turn to Mr. 
Osborne’s documents—the periodical Reports—and 
compare the realities with the League’s conditions 
of administration. Houses are reported to be very 
scarce. Why? Why have the Commission requisi- 
tioned those of the largest size and in greater numbers 
than the ordinary necessity of their work demands? 
It is impossible to balance the budget. Why? Why 
do they allow themselves to receive salaries of 
100,000 francs apiece, and an entertainment allowance 
of half that amount? Why do they run up the cost 
of living by paying the miners in francs? There are 
records of the Commission’s kindness in commuting 
sentences. What sentences, and for what, and under 
what code? There are records of expulsions. Who 
allows expulsions? For what crimes; under what 
definitions of offence? Has a register of inhabitants 
been compiled? If not, why not? Who gave the 
Commission authority to suppress the inspection of 
schools by the clergy? Why were elections delayed 
while legislation continued? Why did the Com- 
mission provide substitutes for the elected repre- 
sentatives? No one can read these Reports without 
feeling that Paris, not Geneva, governs the Saar. 
Otherwise, why are troops there—French troops— 
in direct opposition to the Treaty, and under, as 
the President of the Commission states, ‘the direct 
control of the French War Minister’? Who gave 
France authority to represent the Saar and its 
interests in foreign countries? Political anomalies 
are bad enough when they grow; but it is inconceivable 
that, at one and the same time, the League of Nations 
should be responsible to the world for the Saar, and 
that France should control the situation, and that this 
all should be a deliberate creation of a Conference 
which fought the War to end war. Here we must 
part with Mr. Osborne. There is no good at all 
piling insults on the League of Nations when Lord 
Robert Cecil gained by insistence his point for 
inquiry. Necessarily the League moves slowly, but 
those of us who hope for better things need never 
be ashamed of its report on the Saar Commission 
which Mr. Osborne will, we hope, read. The courtesy 
and tact of Lord Robert Cecil have done much to 


redeem criticism from the low levels of cheap, pin- 
prick extremes. 

We are perfectly willing to acknowledge the 
special difficulties in the Saar and are not unmindful 
of intrigues—natural as they are—from across the 
Rhine; but, with M. Dariac’s report on the Saar 
before us, we cannot quite rid our minds of the 
possibility of a policy which might use the League 
of Nations for sinister ends. One thing we should 
like to add, just as George Herbert in one of his 
poems expressed the idea, that, if fear did not woo the 
soul to God, weariness might. Are we willing to face 
this wearying issue: it is neither pro-German nor anti- 
French—it is just a quiet, pressing, insistent thought 
—do we wish France to hold a hegemony of coal 
and iron on the continent of Europe? Are we willing 
to see a new militarism arise? Is French policy in 
the Saar a realistic witness to the bankruptcy of 
Versailles and a ghastly hand beckoning to our 
cradles and nurseries a few years on? Or is European 
civilization over, and are we called to come out from 
among it and beseparate? These are wearying ques- 
tions which trouble us as the demonium meridianum— 
these are the spirit of political acedia, that awful 
weariness of mental retreat which haunts us as we 
try in cloistered restraint to redeem with purposeful 
projects the years which the locusts of war have 
eaten. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


Mary, Queen of Scots 


The Indictment of Mary, Queen of Scots, by R. H. 
Mahon (Cambridge, The University Press; 
Toronto, Macmillan; pp. 54; $1.50). 

The history of Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of 
perennial interest, and every new book connected 
with her is sure of a welcome—at least from en- 
thusiastic, if uncritical, admirers. We may never 
be in a position to unravel completely the mystery 
of her latter days; but one thing at least is clear: She 
was, in England, merely a pawn on the religio- 
political chessboard, and she could expect neither 
the -cold objectivity of modern equity nor freedom 
from the foolishness of her friends. Her trial, as far 
as we at present know, was part of a diplomatic and 
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mar: A Systematic Treatment of Einstein’s 
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ry 
By James Rice, M.A., Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of.Liverpool. With Diagrams........ $6.00 
This book assumes that the reader will want to 
know something more detailed about Relativity 
than what is contained in the numerous popular 
expositions, and yet will not be in a position to read 
one of the highly specialized works now available in 
the English language. 
It has just proved possible to incorporate in a few 
final pages a summary of a recent paper by Ein- 
stein which may prove to have important conse- 
quences. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 

By WALTER GASTON SHOTWELL, Author of ‘‘The 

Life of Charles Sumner’’. Two Volumes.......... $10.00 
A history of the Civil War, compiled mainly from 

the hundred and thirty volumes of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. It 
describes the causes of the war, and its progress, 
military and political. 








SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES, 1894-1901 


By the Right Hon. Sir J. RENNELL Ropp, G.C.B. With 
POCO F..oioie ea eR eiaa $7.50 
Sir Rennell Rodd was appointed as second in command to Lord Cromer in Egypt in 1894, and remained there for eight years—the period 
covered by his new volume. Two of the most interesting chapters in the book contain a narrative of the Mission to Abyssinia in 1897, 
and the account of the “‘ King of Kings” with his picturesque court and army and the wonderful reception of the British envoys. All 
the great Englishmen who were making history in Egypt at the time, including Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald Wingate, 
Sir Francis Grenfell and others, figure largely in Sir Rennell Rodd’s pages. 
Previously published: ‘‘Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893” 





THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


By Pitman B. Potter, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Political Science, University of Wisconsin; 
Author of “Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Organization”’. 

The subject dealt with is one of the two or three 
most vital and profound questions of international 
political and legal principle, being rivaled in interest 
and importance only by the question of the balance 
. age, with one aspect of which it is closely re- 
ated. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE, 1789-1871 


By GoprrEY ELTON, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
PRION Sos... cs AA a, HN ce alae She. Mae ee $3.50 
Mr. Elton in handling this subject maintains that it 

is possible to disengage the true essence of the Revo- 

lution from the general history of the time, and 

by so doing to make clear who were the actual 
authors of the Revolution, their motives and aims, 

and the permanent results which they in fact 
achieved. 
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Two New Books 
(| of Vital Interest 


1. By Davin LLoyp GEORGE 


“WHERE ARE WE GOING?” 
($3.00 Net) 


This book is a running comment on the 
European situation during the last ten 
months, and is doubly interesting in the 
light of the author’s recent statements in 
America. It is lucid, enlightening and 
pleasant reading too. 











2. By JAMES Mavor 


“MY WINDOWS ON THE STREET 
OF THE WORLD” 


(2 Vols., $10.00 Net) 


A man whose particular vocation has been 
j the study of economics, recounts his obser- 
3 vations over a period of almost seventy 
4 years. Politics, Art, Literature, Travel— 
those who know the author know that his 
writing cannot but be interesting and alive. 


Order either book from Simpson’s Book Department— 
Street Floor 


PHONE MAIN 8200 


Robert Sim pson Sinker 
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political entanglement, in which neither Elizabeth 
nor England could afford to take risks; for in Eliza- 
bethan theory and practice salus populi, suprema lex 
was perhaps the only possible rule. 

General Mahon, however, has done good service 
for which sixteenth century scholars will be most 
grateful. He has published for the first time, and 
edited with care, a manuscript from the Lennox 
Collection in the University Library, Cambridge, 
which he entitles ‘Buchanan’s Indictment’. There 
has been a good deal of controversy over the origin 
and authorship of that final form of Mary’s indict- 
ment which was produced at the Westminster Com- 
mission in December, 1568, and known as The Book 
of Articles. General Mahon has, we believe, gone far 
in setting at rest that question by the publication 
of his document. He builds up a careful and dis- 
passionate argument which has a great deal in its 
favour. In addition, students of George Buchanan’s 
works will be glad to welcome what appears to be 
a genuine example of his vernacular writings. 

The editing has been carried out with great care. 
The introduction is sober and is written with insight 
and judgment; the notes are such as are necessary 
and are neither too many nor too few. There is 
unfortunately no index. We must protest against 
allowing any manuscript to be edited without an 
index, (1) of proper names, (2) of general import, 
covering introduction, notes, and texts. General 
Mahon has, however, given us cause for thanks. 
He has not settled a momentous question, but at 
any rate, he has provided a work which we can lay 
beside the all too few calm, scientific, and judicial 
books which have gathered round the unfortunate 
queen. 


The American Revolution 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution, 
by H. E. Egerton (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press; pp. vi+207). 

Professor Egerton’s latest work consists sub- 
stantially of lectures delivered during his tenure at 
Oxford of the Beit Chair of Colonial History. It 
is characterized by those qualities which belong to 
Mr. Egerton’s previous writings—distinction and 
charm of writing, accurate and careful scholarship, 
and a capacity for knowing the exact burden of 
treatment which can be given to a subject within a 
reasonable space. Mr. Egerton does not make any 
contribution to historical research, as all the material 
on which he relies is well known to scholars; but he 
has given us a far better book than Professor Van 
Tyne’s Causes of the War of Independence which has 
recently appeared. Professor Van Tyne follows the 
old paths, it is true; but he makes the old remarks, 
the old criticisms, and his narrative is singularly 








without charm. Mr. Egerton takes as it were the 
facts for granted and he attempts, on the whole 
successfully, to interpret colonial mentality. This js 
a delicate and necessary piece of work, and we feel 
that nowhere else within such small space can a 
general view of that mentality better be obtained. 

It is unnecessary, even in a review, to give a 
setting for the well knownstory. Weshould, however, 
like to draw special attention to two chapters: one 
on ‘The Administrative Background in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries’; the other on 
‘The American Loyalists’. We think that the former 
is admirable. Mr. Egerton has approached the Old 
Colonial System from the realistic angle of actual 
administration. He has not divorced economic facts 
from their reaction on groups politically isolated 
from England, nor has he emphasized the growing 
political developments in the colonies apart from 
economic and general history. The result is the 
statement of a temperament in growth which would 
hardly accept either Grenville’s impecunious logic or 
George III’s German and Indian troops. In the 
latter chapter, we are given a bird’s-eye view of the 
treatment of the Loyalists which will be of singular 
interest to Canadians. 

Perhaps Mr. Egerton’s greatest accomplishment 
lies in the fact that he has successfully avoided the 
a posteriori point of view of Mr. Lionel Curtis and 
the inadequate generalizations of G. L. Beer. Mr. 
Curtis could explain the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire with a formula, and Mr. Beer could explain 
the Old Colonial System as a counterbalance to the 
assumption of heavy responsibilities by England 
in the establishing of a colonial empire. Mr. Egerton 
is too good a thinker to attempt to explain human 
affairs by a political rule of three, and he knows too 
much of the growth of the Commonwealth to think 
of the Old Colonial System either as ‘a system’ or as 
a makeweight to anything. The problem is mer- 
cantilism, logic, political growth, parliamentary 
Colbertism, financial difficulties, all rolled into one, 
and a singular—and not unexpected or inexplicable 
—lack of points of contact in political, economic, and 
social outlook between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. It is remarkable too that the lesson of 
the American Revolution was not learned till years 
later. Yet, is it remarkable? As we watch Pitt 
reproducing in more glorified form the system in 
the Canadas, we see a man who professed honestly 
to have studied the failure and to have found it in 
the freedom which the colonies enjoyed. Later, 
when we watch the Upper Canadian Reformers and 
Russell and Bagot and so on attack the problem, 
we see it lifted into and isolated in the realms of 
a metaphysical political philosophy. It is remarkable 
that it was only solved in reality out of a new econ- 
omic system—free trade and navigation. The old 
colonial system and the old empire fell together. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

With a Preface by EDMUND WILSON.......... $7.60 
Rousseau’s Confessions is the first great document of its kind 
in the modern world—the first romantic autobiography. He 
is the protagonist of the democratic movement, the inspiration 
of such modern authors as H. G. Wells, the real originator of 
the Labour movement and the Liberal press. In this new 
edition his work is presented in a form worthy of its greatness. 
The edition is a limited one, of only three thousand copies, in 
two volumes, beautifully bound, with gilt tops, and neatly 
boxed. This is a work which should be on the shelves of all 
libraries. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 

i errr errr rr rer $2.25 
A subject so vital as that of education and its relation to industry 
is capable of being followed out pe various lines. In this book, 
Mr. Link has concerned himself chiefly with the preparing of 
individuals for the world as it is, a as he does that no 
orderly and successful attempt to make things as they should 
be can be attempted without an appreciation of things as they 
are. Mr. Link brings to his subject the practical viewpoint and 
wealth of experience so markedly characteristic of his former 
work, ‘‘Employment Psychology ”’. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE 

By NICOLAY RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF.......... $6.50 
Undoubtedly the most important book on a musical subject that 
has appeared in America since the publication of Wagner's Life. 
It covers the great period of Russian music from 1844 up to 
the modern school. This book is indispensable to any musician 
who wishes to fully acquaint himself with all the facts concerning 
Russian music. It has hitherto been available only in Russian, 
being now for the first time translated from the revised second 
Russian edition and edited with an introduction by Carl Van 


Vechten. Beautifully bound and boxed. 
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THREE CHAPTERS ON THE NATURE OF MIND 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET.................. 


This book was written as introductory to a longer work, during 
the last illness of the author. These chapters are constructive, 
rather than critical. They deal with the mind from the stand- 
point of a biographer, of a psycho-analyst and of one who con- 
siders the mind as “a matter of degree chiefly exemplified in 
number and complexity of habits”. A valuable book for the 
student of philosophy. 


MOLL FLANDERS 
By DANIEL DEFOE. . With an Introduction by CARL 
WER CICS «55 5h aa Cclihtictnigtere's e waidos oe $4.00 


After two centuries Moll Flanders is still unsurpassed by any 
other account, real or fictitious, of an English female rogue. This 
book is a precious document, painting in lively colours the life of 
the period. Handsomely bound, with gilt top. 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE 

By ie Ee RRB VAGB in. ce ko cicisic bese sth cosabe $2.25 
Mr. Ravage knows Europe thoroughly and in this book he gives, 
in forceful, readable style and without statistics or technicalities, 
an analysis of what is really 7 the European people. Mr. 
Ravage makes some startling and thought provoking suggestions 
as to reparations and appears to believe that in the Labour 
parties of the world lies the chief hope of peace and order. 


MIRRORS, PRISMS AND LENSES 

By JAMES P. C. SOUTHALL.................. $5.00 
This is a new and revised edition of the author’s former work 
on Geometrical Optics, but with a considerable mass of new 
and original material. It is intended for the use of students in 
colleges and universities and the work is presented in as simple 
a form as possible. Problems are appended to each chapter to 
be worked out by the students and the work is equipped plenti- 
fully with diagrams. 
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“NOT MANY BUT GOOD BOOKS” 


THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS. By John Bailey...................... cece cece cence eee e teen ene eee eneens $3.60 
A volume of essays dealing primarily with some aspects of English Literature of the last three hundred years, often illus- 
trated by allusions to the literature of other times and other countries. 

ROMAN Barrer. By W. C. Collingwood. ......... 2.5. cscceccccccccs cee ngacae cea csneedioes SuSdcedlucces ot scce ose 75 
This illustrated survey of Roman Britain is intended primarily for the general reader, but it may also have its uses for the 
specialist student for the field covered, though it has been intensively cultivated in detail has seldom been surveyed in 
broad outline. 

Greer eam UC CCRC oo ici oo rain Soe oe eee ole ad Oa SOLS Klin HO CUN Uwe aD eUR aoe oae nema ccdee Moms 8.00 
In this book Mr. Craig sketches the development of the theatre in Europe and draws it as he hopes it may be. The etch- 
ings are of exceptional interest and add greatly to the value of the volume. Mr. John Masefield contributes a foreword 
and an introductory poem. 

TOWNS AND TOWN-PLANNING ANCIENT AND MODERN. By T. H. Hughes and E. A. G. Lamborn........ 4.50 
Illustrated. An Historical Sketch. Town and Village in Britain. The Modern Movement. The Future. 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM. By A. M. Carr-SaunderS................. 0. ccc cece cee e eee e eee eee eeeeenaes 6.75 
This study in human evolution is in the opinion of the London Spectator ‘‘ profound in scholarship, and balanced in judg- 
ment. To the reader it begins again that sense of calm space, of panoramic vision, which he experiences when . . . he 
turns to the pages of Gibbon, Robertson, or Thucydides. Certainly this book has that breadth of the classical historians.”’ 
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A collection of Lyrics, songs of the country-side and of London and Paris, followed by a dramatic poem, “The Journey 
of Women”’. 
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We thoroughly recommend Mr. Egerton’s book 
to the general reader, especially in England. We 
only wish that a map had been provided for his 
assistance. ‘ 


A New Anthology 


A Book of Canadian Prose and Verse, compiled and 
edited by Edmund Kemper Broadus and 
Eleanor Hammond Broadus (Macmillan; pp. 
xv+390; $2.50). 

It is a symptom of our curious and defensive 
self-consciousness in literary matters that we in 
Canada are greatly concerned with proving that 
we have a literature already when we would be better 
employed in making one. Anthologies are properly 
the outcome of an extended period of achievement, 
but Canada, which has no such boast has already 
a large crop of them. These premature flowerings 
are mostly of the poetic variety and weary the reader 
with their parade of derivative ‘masterpieces’. It 
is a relief, therefore, to come upon this critical selec- 
tion by Professor and Mrs. Broadus. 

The book is divided into three sections: ‘The 
Canadian Scene’, ‘The People’, and ‘The Nation 
Builders’. The first is composed of poems, chosen 
not only for their literary value but because their 
subjects are distinctively Canadian. In this latter 
purpose the selection is as successful as any Canadian 
anthology of verse could be. But taking the verses 
as mere poetry, it is difficult to be enthusiastic. 
In comparison with the prose sketches that follow, 
they lack vigour and genuineness, and they are one 
more illustration of the fact that, with few exceptions, 
Canadian poets have not gone to life for their in- 
spiration. They depict their emotion or the scene 
before them as someone else experienced or saw it. 
Even Lampman, still the best we have to show, and 
true poet as he is, bows before the image of Keats. 
The editors themselves, in their brief notes, are 
critical and admit the derivative quality of some of 
their authors. They have, besides, made their task 
more difficult by confining their choice. The book 
would have been better without this section, for the 
truth is, the time is not yet come for an anthology 
of Canadian verse of any literary value. 

It is a different matter with the prose. Both 
‘The People’ and ‘The Nation Builders’ wouid have 
made excellent small anthologies by themselves. 
Not only has the same care been expended in selec- 
tion, but the matter is well worth reading for its 
own sake and makes one wish for more. In the first, 
even when, occasionally, the style is inferior, the 
material is vivid and authentic and deals with the 
actual life of the people. The early romantic ad- 
venturers of Quebec, the fishers of the east and west 
coasts, explorers, hunters, and pioneer farmers tell 
their tales, or are written about, with a straight- 








forward simplicity. Clear pictures are left on the 
mind of the ruder phases of life in the country. The 
selection, from this point of view, has been one-sided. 
Nothing is printed concerning life in the established 
farming districts or in the towns, and here we miss 
Mr. Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches and Mr. McArthur. 
A dozen pages from these two writers would have 
been worth most of the poetry. On the other hand 
some of the authors can scarcely be called Canadian— 
notably Louis Hémon. We have no more right to 
Maria Chapdelaine than Americans have to Mr. 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 

For the final section there is nothing but praise. 
The speeches and writings of the patriots, from Joseph 
Howe to Sir Robert Borden, are examples of fine 
oratory and give the reader an excellent conception 
of the Dominion’s political development. These 
pages recall the disinterested enthusiasm which has 
animated the greatest of our political leaders, and, 
in these days of shilly-shallying and sloth, it is well 
to be reminded of them. If for this section alone, the 
book ought to be widely read. 


Legend 


Indian Days in the Canadian Rockies, by Marius 
Barbeau (Macmillan; pp. 203; $2.50). 

Most writing about the Indians has been quite 
sharply and definitely from one of three standpoints. 
The ordinary man’s attitude was adequately repre- 
sented by the old wooden warrior of the cigar stores, 
except that, if I remember aright, the face was 
rather pensive. The average man’s Indian is a dirty 
wooden creature. There is the literary Indian, 
romantic, bloodthirsty, magnificent, perpetually 
creeping up or swooping down, a continent fellow, 
always gruesomely silent or frightfully noisy—in 
short, a ‘wild Injun’. Then there is the anthro- 
pologist’s Indian, much given to medicine and dance, 
and the transmission of traditionary lore—an interest- 
ing museum specimen. Mr. Barbeau has tried to 
give us the anthropologist’s Indian in a literary 
dress. The student of Indian life will find this book 
a very interesting and sympathetic addition to his 
store of information, especially in the way it links 
up with his knowledge of the Eastern and Pacific Coast 
tribes. Tetlaneetsa’s narrative, for instance, is the 
finest account I have read of the manitou vision. 
But without the background of a fair knowledge of 
these things, there is likely to be a feeling of dis- 
appointment. There is little evidence of unity of 
design, nor any sense of completeness. Each of the 
five sketches is charming, illuminating, but the five 
parts do not make a whole, even with the aid of 
valuable little addenda. Much is left out which 
the lay reader would want; some is put in which the 
student will not need. The illustrations, exclusively 
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portraits of Indians, are the finest feature of the 
book, which is indeed very attractively put out. 


Fiction 


Kangaroo, by D. H. Lawrence (Martin Secker; pp. 
402; 7/6). 

Mr. Lawrence keeps his admirers busy and ex- 
asperated. His books follow one another in quick 
succession, and we are still waiting for his great 
novel. In his recent volume of shorter stories, 
Ladybird, he showed a mastery and a power of 
detachment which he had not achieved before. 
Yet now, in Kangaroo, he is the same unblended 
mixture of artist and philosopher that he was in 
Aaron's Rod. So we are again unsatisfied, and again 
left hopeful. The very subject matter of the story 
is undigested, for how much does Mr. Lawrence 
really know about Australia? But, even if Aus- 
tralians would endorse the setting and the atmosphere, 
most believers in the author’s genius must wish to 
shake him (or as he would prefer us to say, to kill 
him) for flinging into his book such a welter of ideas 
and emotions and half-realized images. There is 
all the raw material for half-a-dozen works of genius. 
If he could only throw himself into the intense 
creative effort of concrete embodiment, we should 
have works of art equal to any of our day. Perhaps 
Mr. Lawrence will delight us yet with a creation 
existing apart from its creator, by its own right, self- 
contained, and separate, like Hamlet or Faust. 
Meanwhile we have to read on and follow him as 
best we can through mazes of thought and experience. 


The Waltz of the Dogs: A Play in Four Acts, by Leonid 
Audreyev (Macmillan; $1.65). 

One feels a temptation, after putting down this 
play, to record one’s impressions of it in the same 
key. There remains a certain sense of discomfort, 
of embarrassment, as though one had been caught 
naked, or seen a woman naked. All the clothes are 
gone from these people. It is a dreadful dance of 
naked souls, this Waltz of the Dogs. As the play 
opens, Henry Tile, Feklusha, Carl Tile and the rest 
of them, come on with awkward gestures, like card- 
board puppets, jerked to and fro by strings. Then 
suddenly, when Henry receives the telegram from 
Elizabeth, the marionettes come to life, they grow 
larger than human, grotesque futurist shapes, em- 
bodiments of madness, jealousy, lust, despar, frus- 
trated love, pity, a dance of futile human emotions 
thrown against a misty background of submerged 
motives. The trivial thing which gives its name to 
the play, and constitutes its recurring motif, is a 
simple little tune played with two fingers on the 
piano. It is the Waltz of the Dogs which Henry Tile, 
who knows nothing about music, had learnt as a 
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child from his mother. Henry has just finished 
playing it to his friends who have come to see the 
house which he has prepared for Elizabeth, when the 
fatal telegram arrives. Henceforward, as_ the 
apparently purposeless, motiveless action moves to 
its end, and the dull shot is heard behind the scenes, 
the trivial tune recurs with ever increasing horror, 
a kind of ironic refrain, an echo of demoniac laughter 
at the foolish puppet dance. If there is any truth 
in the old theory of katharsis, this play is truly a 
violent purgative, but it is beyond question a great 
work of art. 


Kotto, being Japanese Curios with Sundry Cobwebs, by 
Lafcadio Hearn (Macmillan; pp. 251; $2.25). 

It is a curious transition from Russia to Japan, 
from Audreyev’s Dance Macabre formless in the 
mist, to the cool clear moonlight of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
cameo-like style. Those who know Japan well, and 
educated Japanese themselves, say that Hearn 
never really knew Japan. He was too much interested 
in Japan as objet d’art to get under the skin of the 
Japanese. Nevertheless these quaint and often 
pathetic sketches of Japanese customs and super- 
stitions have all the distinctive charm of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s inimitable style. 


The Three Impostors, by Arthur Machen (Macmillan; 
pp. 287; $2.50). 

The Three Impostors, which was first published 
in 1895 and is now reprinted, is a novel dealing with 
the occult and thus resembling to some extent the 
last stories in The House of Souls. The author 
frankly acknowledges in the Introduction his debt to 
R. L. Stevenson, and it is not difficult to see that in 
point of construction he must have been influenced 
by The New Arabian Nights. Here, however, the 
resemblance ends. The book is an excellent example 
of what Mr. Machen can do extremely well. We 
know from Things Near and Far how the author’s 
interest in the occult was first aroused, and he pos- 
sesses an uncanny power, exhibited in such stories 
as The White People as well as in the present book, 
of hinting at horrors which are all the more horrible 
because they can only be hinted at. The Three 
Impostors is a thrilling and very readable romance. 
To our mind Mr. Machen is far more successful in 
this sphere of work than in books of the type of 
The Secret Glory or The Hill of Dreams which have 
won such a vogue on this continent. When critics 
are intemperate enough to call The Hill of Dreams 
‘the most beautiful book in the world’, their ex- 
travagant praise must produce the inevitable re- 
action. But to those who enjoy a thrilling tale of 
mystery we can heartily recommend The Three 
Impostors. 


—— 
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The Blind Bow-Boy, by Carl Van Vechten (Macmillan; 
pp. 261; $2.50). 

Mr. Van Vechten’s readers, having blinked their 
way through the glittering maze of Peter Whiffle, need 
not again be shown the extreme and curious erudition 
of that strange man’s creator. Consequently there 
is less cataloguing in this book, and there are more 
people. There is even a more or less serious (forgive 
the word, Mr. Van Vechten) attempt at a story. 
The hero, brought up in the old ways by a senti- 
mental maiden aunt, is projected into a little circle 
whirling on the outskirts of Greenwich Village about 
a fairly charming person, Campaspe. In this circle 
one seems always to say ‘Pass the butter’ in French. 
The story is deplorably conventional. ’Paspe doesn’t 
live with her husband, and the hero leaves his wife 
after a month or so. Still the book is gay and futile, 
and will not leave any particular impression, which 
is probably what the author intended. 


A Lost Lady, by Willa Cather (Macmillan; pp. 173; 
$1.75). 

A delightful piece of writing by the author of 
My Antonia, and One of Ours. Setting, characters 
and action are all choicely expressed, and the ex- 
quisite charm of the lost lady herself pervades the 
book. We are made to think of the story as of a 
melancholy recollection, intensified by the tender 
intimacies of scent and colour and light and shade. 
And all is perfectly done, with a sure and delicate 
touch. 


Splashing into Society, by Iris Barry (Constable; pp. 
111; 4/6). 

An amusing little book in the style of The Young 
Visiters. The adventures of Mr. Harold Withers- 
quash (Mr. Withersq) and his Selia in search of social 
distinction form an entertaining half-hour’s reading. 
It is a pity that the authoress (probably uncon- 
sciously) allows her spelling to improve as the story 
goes on. 


The Pitiful Wife, by Storm Jameson (Constable; 
pp. 324; 7/6). 

Like Mother Goose’s son this is ‘not very good, 
nor yet very bad’. It is a serious attempt to deal with 
an interesting situation and the author makes a real 
effort to understand the point of view of both 
husband and wife. But the effort is made analyti- 
cally, by way of explanation and apology, and the 
throb of experience is almost entirely missing. This 
is why we may be interested but never moved as we 
are moved for example by Rebecca West’s The Judge. 
The Pitiful Wife will soon be forgotten because it is 
an account of experience and never experience itself. 
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Trade and Industry 


in Canada has obviously been connected to 

some extent with the withdrawal from cir- 
culation of funds amounting to about $200,000,000, 
through borrowing by governments last summer. 
Critics of Mr. Fielding’s decision to place the big 
Dominion of Canada loan as far as possible with 
Canadian subscribers have found in its supposed 
reactions a new stick with which to beat the Finance 
Minister. He is said to have drained the country for 
a time of almost all its liquid capital, so completely 
that legitimate private business has been badly hit. 
It is difficult to believe that American money would 
fail to take advantage of any pronounced shortage 
of this kind, however temporary: but in any case, 
before these lines appear, almost the whole of the 
sum withdrawn will have been returned to circulation, 
as the Federal refunding is completed. In so far, 
therefore, as this episode may fairly be held re- 
sponsible for stagnation, the close of it should make 
for buoyancy. It is, however, doubtful, to say the 
least, whether there will be any great development of 
speculative activity. The prices of Canadian securi- 
ties generally were falling for some time before the 
Dominion Government came into the market as a 
large borrower; indeed, the curve of fluctuations 
published by the Montreal Gazette in its chart of the 
stock market has been declining, with only one 
serious interruption, since last April. 

Nor is this listlessness in any sense peculiar to 
Canada. The same vague but disquieting expecta- 
tion that the return of hard times is at hand is to be 
found in many countries. In Montreal it is some- 
what more obvious than in Toronto, in England as 
a whole more obvious than in this country. 

Cautious opinion in more than one financial 
centre is inclined to look for no pronounced unfavour- 
able development—other than the seasonal slackening 
which is inevitable in certain industries—before the 
close of 1923; but it does look forward with some 
apprehension to the trade of the new year. The 
source of our difficulties is still in Central Europe. 

At the beginning of 1923 we were inclined, most 
of us, to regard the drift of events in the Old World, 
and the Ruhr adventure in particular, mainly from 
the standpoint of spectators; to feel, pernaps, that 
the whole thing was a pitiful sequel to the Peace, 
without realizing at all intimately that it was a 
matter of vital concern to Canada. That feeling is 
rapidly passing. Indeed, the pace at which popular 
education in foreign politics is progressing would be 
matter for general rejoicing, if the process of educa- 
tion were not so painfully reflected, both in the pass- 
book of the farmer, and in the balance-sheet of many 
Canadian business houses. The disposition at present 
is to recognize fully the laison which binds our 
fortunes to those of our customers in Europe, and to 
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blame the French occupation of the Ruhr for the 
blow that has been struck at our own economic 
recovery. 

Here, again, it is possible that the swing of the 
pendulum will carry the current of opinion too far, 
and that we may take a partial attitude, the reverse 
of the thoughtless complacence out of which we are 
now being shaken so rudely. I have written else- 
where of the difficulties inherent in any attempt at 
calculating the damage done to business generally 
since January by the coloured legionaries of M. 
Poincaré. It is almost as easy to point to firms which 
have benefited individually by the strangulation of 
the Rhineland, as to find others which have been 
directly harmed. If the discussion is to be based on 
the citation of individual examples, it is easy to 
discover a cleavage of immediate personal interest 
between different groups of producers, which only 
beclouds analyses of the ultimate effects which this 
strangulation is likely to produce. 

The truth, when we can place it in proper 
perspective, is likely to lie somewhere between the 
view which popular indifference towards the be- 
devilling of Europe was inclined, twelve months ago, 
to sanction, and the growing, exasperating conviction 
of today, that the deliberate destruction of German 
economic life is directly responsible for our present 
difficulties. 

When the situation clarifies, we shall probably 
be disposed strongly to condemn the conduct of the 
French Government, not so much for- the direct 
destruction of prosperity (for it cannot be main- 
tained too stoutly that the conditions of the present 
year have not been those of genuine prosperity), but 
for having postponed, perhaps indefinitely, that 
recovery of Europe, which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the achievement of solid prosperity here. 

The most important, if not the most immediate, 
questions before the ordinary man of business in 
Canada resolve themselves into this: Are we to 
regard the blow struck at Germany in 1923 as the 
coup de grice administered to Europe? Or is recovery 
still possible? 

If it was indeed a coup de grace, then we shall be 
compelled willy nilly, sooner or later, to carry out a 
most drastic and disturbing reorganization of our 
own trade and industry. We have been relatively 
prosperous, with passing interruptions, for more than 
a generation, because Canada had become the granary 
of Europe. If grain is to be for a long time a drug in 
the market, we shall have no choice but to reconstruct 
our business life with another and less profitable 
purpose. 

Too long have we treated foreign politics as an 
exclusive preoccupation of the Mother Country. 
For us, as for the British merchant, foreign policy 
has vital interest. No longer an academic problem, 
it has the closest of connections with our daily 
bread. G. E. JACKSON. 
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